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THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 



5? They were talking about a period that 



lay in the dim and remote past, the 
nineteenth century of the Christian era. 
The younger man, still a youth, had 
lately visited many parts of the world ; 
the elder man was a student of the past, 
l^ and his special hobby, it so chanced, 

was precisely that little-known century. 
They sat beneath the trees on the 
gradual slope of a hill, which was 
?^ crowned by an observatory; the twink- 

ling blue sea lay below, and the sun 
^'>») filled the atmosphere above so that it 
.^ seemed to pulse with joy, as the sun 
/ always has, and always will, as long as 



:- Man cares to live on the earth. 
A 1 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

What century it was in which these 
two men lived no one can yet say, only 
that it was a long, long time hence, so 
long that I scarcely care to set down any 
surmise as to the vast period of time 
that separated the century they talked 
of from that they lived in. After all it 
matters little to us. 

They sat silent, each lost in his own 
dream of the past. 

^I am glad to meet a man who has 
studied the nineteenth century and found 
it interesting. The few relics of it pre- 
served in museums affected me so un- 
pleasantly, and there were so many other 
things that attracted me more.^ 

* I am siu-e you spent your time in a 
way you will never regret. But it is quite 
true that, personally, I find that period 
of civilisation singularly fascinating.** 

* Civilisation ? You surely would not 
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go so far as to call the nineteenth 
century civilised? Apart from the in- 
humanity of those times in all the 
matters that most nearly concern men, 
I thought that even the most elementary 
details of social organisation — not only 
in the more fundamental matters, which 
were difficult to arrange, but even in the 
simplest matters — were then still im- 
known. I have always understood that 
although it was the custom at that time 
to write letters they had no international 
postage, that though they were always 
travelling they had no international 
coinage, and that though nations were 
of more importance than we can conceive 
— and therefore the need of inter-com- 
munication a primary necessity — they 
had no international language. I do 
not see how you can speak of " civilisa- 
tion'" under such conditions.*^ 
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* I was putting myself at the point of 
view of the men of that time, and to 
them it seemed civilised. They knew 
very little of the ages behind them, com- 
pared to what we know of the earliest 
ages ; of comse they knew nothing of the 
ages to come. We must put ourselves 
at their point of view. The peculiar 
characteristics, and what I believe to 
be the peculiar achievements, of that 
time were only possible on the basis of 
ignorance. I have ascertained that an 
estimable man of science belonging to 
the end of the nineteenth century wrote 
a book to prove that it was the most 
wonderful century that up to then the 
world had seen ; he certainly made a 
more modest claim for it in various 
matters of detail, but that was the 
general conclusion he reached.'^ 

* What would you consider the funda- 

4 



THE NINETEENTH CENTURA 

mental distinction between the lives 
of people in those days and in our 
own ? ' 

^ Well, I think that there are at least 
three such distinctions, all more or less 
fundamental. One of these is precisely 
the point to which you have just alluded, 
the slow and inevitable decay of nations, 
and the disappearance of those barriers 
to the spread of humanity which nation- 
alities inevitably set up. In those days 
a nation meant something that we can 
only dimly conceive of. With us a 
country has indeed a national develop- 
ment of its own and national characters 
of its own, by virtue of certain peculi- 
arities of race and tradition and en- 
vironment — and that is all. That has 
always been so, but in all other respects 
a nation was then wholly imlike any 
thing that we know. In those days, 
5 
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although it was not altogether true in 
spite of appearances that man was to 
man a wolf, it was certainly so of 
nations. Every nation was the possible 
prey of every other nation. Conse- 
quently the people of every strong 
nation were brought up to thirst after 
the blood of every weaker nation, while 
the people of the weak nations were 
brought up to hate the strong nations. 
Another result was that the State domin- 
ated the individual.'' 

* Such a condition of things is incon- 
ceivable.' 

^ We take it as a matter of course that 
a community only exists for the benefit 
of the individuals composing it, other- 
wise we should have no need of com- 
munities. They regarded it as natural 
that the individuals should exist for the 
sake of the community.'* 
6 
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^Yes, I am familiar with that topsy- 
turvy view. I understand that even 
their philosophers sought to justify that 
view and that some persons, commonly 
considered sane, believed that the State 
was a huge animal/ 

^Yes, that conception was a ciuious 
perverted survival of primitive animistic 
belief which persisted for many thousand 
years. But it had its justification. In 
those days a State was a matter of life 
and death, so that every individual was 
forced to be a slave to the State; and 
at the will of the officials, who happened 
to be in charge of the State depart- 
ments, he could at a moment^s notice 
be hurled against the cannon of some 
other State, whose members — though 
they might easily have been his bosom 
friends — were equally ready to slaughter 
him. It is recorded that sometimes in 
7 
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the nineteenth century two men who 
had wounded each other nearly to death 
would roll helplessly together into a 
ditch, and soon become the closest and 
tenderest of friends.' 

^How could such a state of things 
endure for a single day ? ' 

*Well, I thmk they liked it. You 
must remember that the love of killing 
and being killed had been developed in 
their blood and in their traditions for 
thousands of years, at least as long as 
humanity had lived in states, and until 
the more ferociously militant elements 
had killed each other out and human 
energy had been turned into other 
directions it was bound to go on. In- 
deed it went on beyond that time, for 
whereas at first the persons who made 
wars themselves fought, at a later period 
those who made wars never fought, so 
8 
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that you could, conceivably, have a con- 
dition of things in which two nations 
were at war And yet every individual 
combatant might prefer to live at peace 
with the man whom he was killing or 
who was killing him. Even in what 
they called their democratic communities 
wars were never mcule by the men and 
women composing the State but by mere 
officials, paid for the purpose and safe- 
guarded from any danger of being killed. 
The officials were aided by the journalists, 
whose occupation would have been en- 
dangered by the assurance of peace, and 
were heartily supported by the lower 
orders who knew that they themselves 
would never be called upon to fight. 
For as at Rome the rabble clamoiured 
for bloodshed in their circuses, so they 
still yelled two thousand years later in 
their newspapers for another nation to 
9 
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be slaughtered and its liberties ex- 
tinguished.'' 

*And yet you admire the nineteenth 
century ? "* 

* A certain savagery of mind and dis- 
position is an essential accompaniment 
of the virtues of savagery. We see this 
very well in the English of the nine- 
teenth century. An enthusiastic foreign 
admirer of that people who travelled 
through the country in the previous 
century pointed out that the savagery 
of the English, their tendency to ferocity, 
was inevitably associated with the free- 
dom, patriotism, and relative political 
independence enjoyed by that country. 
His enthusiasm may not have been 
altogether according to knowledge, but 
his remark was sagacious.'^ 

^ And they actually thought patriotism 
was a fine thing ! ^ 

10 
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^ But it was so for them. Patriotism 
is a virtue among barbarians. Whatever 
civilising conditions may develop under 
such conditions can only develop under 
the protection of the sword and the 
shield.' 

* It was a terrible time."* 

* Yes, but there was something grand 
and tragic about it. If you assume that 
bloodshed, on a large scale (for on a 
small scale it was not approved), is 
a patriotic virtue, you have at once an 
immense scope for relentless action; 
you can mow down your thousands in 
a day; you can pillage and overthrow 
the greatest cities in a week; you can 
re-make the map of the world in a year. 
The whole earth in the nineteenth cen- 
tury seems to have been a vast scene 
of bloodshed, but surely — for those who 
can look at it with the calm equanimity 

11 
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of vast distance — a magnificent scene. 
To-day only a lunatic could even con- 
ceive such a course of action as was 
habitual among the Napoleons and so 
forth who furnished the chief ideals of 
the nineteenth century. Napoleon we 
know to have been an invalid; if, at 
an early stage of his career, for his own 
sake and that of others, he had been 
placed in charge of a nurse, the world 
would have lost much picturesque 
misery.'* 

^No doubt that accounts for the 
extraordinary popularity of Christianity 
in the nineteenth century — the religion 
of gentleness and resignation.** 

* Yes, I think that is well recognised. 
Christianity arose imder the heavy hand 
of the Romans ; it flourished under the 
heavier hand of the English, having in 
the meanwhile undergone a most extra- 
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ordinary transformation. K we look 
minutely into the matter we find that 
at this period it was the ferocious 
northern races of Europe — the most 
radically unchristian of all — who chiefly 
propagated the Bible. The spread of 
Christianity in Europe coincides with 
the development of the fair barbarian 
peoples of the north in their progress 
of conquest. They foimd it an ad- 
mirable instrument in crushing and 
pacifying weaker peoples. There is no 
evidence whatever to show that their 
own adhesion to it, except in the cases 
of isolated individuals, was more than 
nominal; there is ample evidence to 
show that they expended enormous 
energy in preaching it to other people 
and in thrusting it 6n to the races they 
subjugated. They looked at the matter 
in what they considered a practical 
18 
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spirit, and it seemed to them perfectly 
natural that — for the benefit of other 
nations — the wealthiest and most in- 
solent nation of that time should be 
specially devoted to preaching the re- 
ligion of poverty and meekness. There 
was no disguise about this, and the king, 
the hereditary chief of their armies, was 
at the same time the supreme head of 
their Church. One can imagine with 
what immense satisfaction the English 
and allied races who had pillaged, 
slaughtered, even exterminated, the most 
feeble and fragile peoples in all quarters 
of the globe carried with them a Gospel 
which bade men, on pain of eternal 
danmation, never to resent being robbed, 
and always to turn the cheek to the 
smiter. It is difficult not to believe 
that they were themselves the inventors 
of a Gospel so obviously suited to their 
14 
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purposes; there is, however, no ground 
for this supposition, though it is cer- 
tainly true that the stringent and 
everlasting penalties with which they 
threatened those who resisted the Gospel 
had never existed in the minds of those 
who had really originated that Gospel. 
When they had crushed some small 
nation they always presented it with 
a large stock of Bibles, which were 
printed and published by a national 
fund established for this purpose; and 
as all sense of humour had been killed 
out of the conquered race, the Bibles 
were generally accepted thankfully, 
whether in order to save their souls, 
or to obtain a free supply of waste 
paper, was not always clear to those 
who supplied the Bibles.** 

^ I understand that it was their indus- 
trial products rather than religion that 
16 
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they were really anxious to thrust on 
other races.** 

'They were closely connected, — the 
Bible and shoddy clothes — by which 
they meant clothes that were so bad 
and ugly, or so unnecessary, that no 
one would put them on except under 
the stress of extreme poverty, or at the 
point of the bayonet. Thus it was 
that Militarism, Christianity, and Com- 
mercialism all worked together in the 
service of the State.** 

'But were not the so-called civilised 
countries also Christian ? ' 

' Nominally, yes. That was necessary 
in order to give prestige to the beliefs 
they imposed on conquered races. But 
they never allowed themselves to be 
unduly influenced by Christianity. As 
a religious life. Christians accepted a 
Gospel which they never obeyed; as 
16 
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a religious faith, they held three creeds, 
all of which they knew to be apocryphal. 
We can scarcely be surprised that in 
Christian lands Christianity had no 
history.'' 

*But is it not true that they them- 
selves regarded Christianity as a religion 
of love ? ' 

*The cynics of those days said so. 
The nominal adoption of Christianity 
had nothing to do with love or hate, but 
was dependent on various facts, of which 
race and tradition were among the most 
important. We can see that in opera- 
tion at the time when the Christianity 
of the West split up into two factions, 
Catholic and Protestant, the first appeal- 
ing above all to the sensory aptitudes, 
the second above all to the emotional 
aptitudes. Catholicism offered a ritual 
that was really a great and prolonged 
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drama; Protestantism offered an emo- 
tional spur to action. The countries 
that possessed aesthetic instincts and 
dramatic aptitudes chose Catholicism. 
The countries that were indifferent to 
beauty, and only loved some violent 
stimulus to action, chose Protestantism. 
It was largely a matter of racial 
aesthetics ; but they took it very 
solemnly, killed each other copiously, 
and when they no longer dared to do 
that, were never tired of thinking evil 
of each other. There was no reason in 
the world why they should not have 
lived together in brotherly love. It was 
pointed out, in a moment of lucidity, 
by a fanatical English Puritan divine 
of the seventeenth century that no 
theological disputations ought to be 
published until the disputants had fre- 
quently dined together. There could be 
18 
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no more obviously simple and effective 
method of settling disputes, concerning 
matters of which all the disputants were 
necessarily in absolute ignorance. But 
that would not have been Christian.'* 

* They had, however, I understand, an- 
other religion for use among the masses 
of their own industrial centres."* 

^ Yes, the religion of Anarchism. The 
politicians of that time seem to have 
found it necessary to promote and develop 
Anarchism in the same manner as at an 
earlier period they had given vitality to 
Christianity — by making martyrs. Under 
the political rigime this method was re- 
garded as essential. Politicians seem to 
have argued that in order to maintain 
their own supremacy it was necessary to 
create impossible ideals — or ideals that 
at that time were impossible — among the 
masses, and so to divert popular energy 
19 
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from disturbing their own activities. Of 
course such ideals, while impossible then, 
were often so simple and rational in their 
essence that they exerted great seductive 
powers over the more oppressed elements 
of the populations, and thus prevented 
them from offering any effective com- 
bined resistance to the politicians. In 
this way the methods of the politicians 
succeeded perfectly. By means of Chris- 
tianity and Anarchism they kept both 
their conquered races abroad and their 
masses at home in such complete sub- 
jection that any resort to actual force 
was only occasionally necessary. We 
need not pine for the restoration of a 
State, it is true, but we can afford to 
admire its mechanism at a distance.** 

^I suppose that journalism was a 
powerful agent in maintaining States? 
It sometimes seems to me, at the same 
SO 
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time, that that devouring thirst for news 
must in some ways have had its advan- 
tages. If it were not so, indeed, it 
could scarcely have developed to so vast 
an extent.' 

* But you have heard of the Lancashire 
Enclosure."' 

*Yes. I went there, and shall never 
forget it ; indeed, it has always seemed 
to me too painful a subject to dwell on. 
I cannot conceive why it should still 
exist." 

'That is rather a one-sided view 
of the matter. Such an enclosure was 
regarded as absolutely necessary; with- 
out the warning presented to us by 
a piece of ancient life carried on into 
the present in all its nakedness, and 
untouched by contact with the outside 
world, it was long thought that the 
earth might possibly relapse into bar- 
Si 
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barism. Then you must remember not 
only that the enclosure is supported by 
the whole world, but that the people 
themselves are perfectly contented. They 
preserve the old British feeling of con- 
tempt and indifference for the rest of 
mankind. Let us be thankful that they 
still have that to support them. But 
you went there ? ** 

^Yes, and I have seen nothing any- 
where which made a more profound 
impression on me. Ancient London 
impressed me greatly, and in many 
respects was dreary enough, but, at 
least, there was an air of greatness 
about it; there was a certain sublimity 
even in its horror, a solemnity in its 
long perspectives and silent streets. One 
feels the impress of an energetic, fantastic 
race; age has softened its terror; it is 
visibly the womb of an exuberant race. 
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Not so the Lancashire Enclosure. It 
is impossible to conceive anything so 
hideous, so gloomy, so tragic; the 
laughter I heard there haunts me still.'' 

* But you cannot enter the enclosure .? ' 

* No ; the wall itself is furnished with 
every appliance for seeing and hearing all 
that goes on everywhere, and there are 
always students and archaeologists from 
all parts of the world. I am sure that 
every one ought to spend a few days on 
those walls ; the impression can never be 
effaced.^ 

*I merely referred to it on account 
of the well-known fact that the chief 
recreation of the population is known 
to be the reading of newspapers.** 

* How do you explain that journalistic 
phase of the early part of the twentieth 
century ? ' 

^ Well, I confess that it scarcely seems 
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to me difficult to explain. If you try 
to think yourself back into the end of 
the nineteenth century, I am sure you 
will see that it was quite inevitable. 
Remember that in those days life was 
in many respects more exciting and 
precarious than it is now. Nations were 
not yet, as individuals had begun to be, 
in the positions of litigants in the face 
of a commonly recognised law. They 
were wild beasts, who looked upon a 
large part of the world as an undivided 
prey. They were intoxicated with 
patriotism. War was almost chronic. 
Men felt as though they lived at the 
foot of a volcano; the smallest cloud 
they saw in the sky might, for all they 
knew, be the sign of an immediate 
eruption which would overwhelm them 
and change the face of the globe. It 
was inevitable that a large body of 
S4 
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people should find it their interest to 
persuade the public — often in perfect 
good faith — that every cloud was the 
sign of an approaching eruption, and 
to keep the public mind in a constant 
state of fermentation, perpetually — even 
without intending it — stirring up every 
kind of national evil passion. As we 
know, the reaction was inevitable. The 
boy in the fable who always shouted 
" Wolf !^ could not do so for ever with 
impunity.** 

* It is difiBcult now to believe that such 
an age ever existed.' 

'We have no right to blame the jour- 
nalists when we remember the incapa- 
city even of those to whom the people 
intrusted their government. Although 
in those days matters of government and 
international politics had an importance 
which we can scarcely conceive, it was 
26 
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never the custom for any country to 
seek out diligently its wisest men and 
induce them to undertake the conduct 
of difficult aiFairs. On the contrary any 
one who could push himself to the front 
was allowed a free hand. Consequently, 
instead of the destinies of a nation being 
placed in the hands of its best men, any 
pert young scion of nobility, any push- 
ful manufacturer, or idle barrister was 
allowed to direct the fate of a nation. 
Naturally the most pugnacious, the 
most thick-skinned, the most hypo- 
critical, often the worst scoundrels, 
under such a system were bound to 
form a large proportion of the ruling 
men. In the nineteenth century it was 
possible to set the three greatest nations 
of Europe at each other's throats in a 
disastrous war, merely to satisfy the 
pique of a small-minded diplomatist. 
26 
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It was possible to intensify the animos- 
ity of races merely to please a clever 
politician, conscious that the incurable 
defects of his nature shut him off for 
ever from the gratification of his ambi- 
tions, and devoured by secret rage, 
thirsty even of infamy. Such persons 
were the very last to be intrusted with 
delicate international negotiations, even 
if we put aside the influences of a 
foolish public opinion led by the pre- 
judices, ignorances and self-interest of 
journalists.'* 

*But you forget that the newspapers 
were far from being wholly filled with 
political news.** 

^ Exactly. But private affairs also, as 
well as public — the conditions being 
wholly unlike any that now exist — also 
furnished scope for the journalist. The 
State had a power of inquisition into 
27 
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all sorts of matters which we deal with 
both more quietly and more effectively, 
The newspapers thus became an unfail- 
ing storehouse of scandal. The most 
sacred and intimate of human relation- 
ships could under some circumstances 
become the subject of minute public 
investigation. One can imagine how 
such a state of things fostered an un- 
wholesome curiosity which the news- 
papers gratified, as they were of course 
quite justified in doing since they merely 
reflected what was actually taking place. 
Suppose, again, that a murder was 
committed in the nineteenth century. 
Instead of quietly investigating the cir- 
cumstances of the case in a judicial 
manner, and submitting the criminal as 
speedily as possible to the most appro- 
priate treatment, they took sides and 
fought a battle over him with a judge 
28 
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as umpire. It was their idea of legal 
procedure, and they even prided them- 
selves on its fairness. They had their 
suspicions, indeed, even in the eighteenth 
century, when a distinguished magistrate 
and novelist seriously remarked, with 
reference to this method of procedure, 
" One would almost think our laws were 
made for the protection of rogues,'' but 
it went on all the same. First they 
fought over the question whether the 
alleged criminal was guilty, then they 
fought over what was to be done with 
him.' 

*But surely there were experts even 
in the nineteenth century ? ' 

'Yes, but they were forced to take 
sides too! Besides, the experts still 
suffered from many disadvantages, and 
had comparatively few opportunities of 
becoming expert. So it was always 
29 
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possible to play one expert off against 
the other, and instead of being regarded 
as final, their decisions were quite com- 
monly treated with contempt. Experts 
were defined as " hired liars.*"' 

^What an inconceivable state of 
things ! ' 

* Well, it was part of the general spirit 
of pugnacity that ruled at that time. 
A humane spirit had scarcely yet had 
opportunity to evolve; humanity then 
usually meant feeble sentimentality. 
When we reflect that in the nineteenth 
century nations still settled their quarrels 
by bloodshed, we cannot but feel pro- 
found astonishment and admiration when 
we find that they had any system of 
law at all, and were usually able to settle 
their private suits without bloodshed. 
It must be admitted, however, that they 
had only just achieved that advance. 
30 
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In England, at all events, it was possible 
in the sixteenth century to settle civil 
suits by battle, and in the early part 
of the nineteenth century criminal cases 
could be so settled also. One would 
have imagined — ^if in ignorance of the 
ideas of barbarism — that the quarrels 
of nations being of far less vital import- 
ance than the quarrels of individuals, 
would earlier come to be settled by legal 
procedure; for whereas the fate of an 
individual may often be involved in a 
personal dispute, it could only have 
made the slightest difference to any 
individual whether, for instance, one 
European nation or another acquired 
some waste tract in Africa. Yet, as 
ever happened, nations were sunk lower 
in savagery than the individuals con- 
stituting them, and nations regarded 
right and might as synonymous for some 
81 
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time after individuals had ceased to do 
so. When we consider that nations 
were merely artificial units formed (by 
unscrupulous politicians) for the purpose 
of terrorising each other, and that the 
whole object of a nation — however 
virtuous the individuals composing it 
might be presumed to be — ^was to cheat 
other nations, we can well understand 
that any conception of international 
morality was impossible. In the nine- 
teenth century whenever a government 
by chance effected a generous or even 
just action — if that were possible — 
towards another nation, the whole people 
clamoured for that government's dis- 
missal and disgrace ; but if it succeeded 
in hoodwinking, forestallii\g or robbing 
another nation, the whole people recog- 
nised at once the wise and statesmanlike 
policy of the government. An enormous 
32 
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advance was made when the settlement 
of the whole world quietly but effectively 
suppressed nations as nations. A nation 
was constituted for essentially inhuman 
purposes — inevitable as these purposes 
might be in the presence of other 
nations — and no truly human civilisation 
could possibly arise on a national basis. 
One may easily see, however, how this 
method of conducting the affairs of life 
lent itself to journalism. Nothing could 
be easier than to transfer the battle from 
the law-courts to the vast public out- 
side, who although they had never seen 
the criminal, and knew nothing about 
him but at third hand, had indeed no 
possible concern with him, could be 
brought by skilful journalistic methods 
into a fever of excitement, and fought 
over the question of his guilt and his 
fate. Indeed, in the nineteenth century 
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a whole nation could by journalists be 
rent apart for years, and all other 
nations puffed up in self-righteousness, 
over a discussion concerning the inno- 
cence or the guilt of one man — a 
question which a few capable and un- 
prejudiced persons could have settled in 
a fortnight. If a man was afflicted 
with smallpox, they swiftly and quickly 
transferred him to a fever hospital; if 
he was afflicted with homicidal mania, 
they magnified him into a hero, a martyr, 
a devil. As to the best method of 
treating him they were less concerned. 
That was a matter of months or years — 
indeed, at that time little attention was 
paid to it, the judge being regarded as 
a great authority on matters of medical 
treatment, even though he may never 
have spent a single year in an asylum 
or a prison — and the journalist must 
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live in the excitement of the present 
moment/ 

'Then you consider that the journal- 
istic epoch was utterly damnable ? ' 

*0h, no! You must not misunder- 
stand me. It was the outcome of the 
age, and it met the needs of the age. 
It was, indeed, an essential element in 
the mechanism of a commercial period. 
In its earliest germ at Rome under Julius 
Caesar, and in the later stages of its 
development, first at Nuremberg, and 
then at Venice, the newspaper was always 
associated with commercial interests. In 
the nineteenth century it had frankly 
become the tool of capitalists to do what 
they would with. Having first been 
established to sell news to its readers, 
it proceeded to use the news as a mere 
bait and sold its readers. It became 
an instrument which politicians and 
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capitalists might purchase in order to 
foist their nefarious schemes or their 
prejudiced opinions on an enormous 
circle of people. But to do this effec- 
tively it had to be made attractive to 
the largest possible number of people, 
and thus it incidentally subserved a 
useful purpose. Do not forget that 
reading and writing — though then 
possessing an importance which we can 
no longer conceive — were hardly yet 
common possessions, and that education, 
as we understand it, had scarcely begun 
to exist. There was an eager, hungry, 
ignorant, simple-minded public to drink 
in everything, to intoxicate itself, as it 
were, with the rumour of the world, 
lifting men for a moment out of the 
vulgar vacuity and monotony of their 
own individual lives. A war, an earth- 
quake, a murder, a scandal — anything 
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the journalists could supply — was not 
to them a serious affair of life, but rather 
of pleasurable excitement, a relief from 
the deathly dulness of their own lives. 
Remember that, however exciting the 
lives of nations might then have been, 
the lives of individuals were mostly tame, 
often wretched; individuals lost what 
the state gained. The newspaper took 
the man of that age into a larger world ; 
it taught him to be interested in the 
things that happened far beyond his 
own personal range; it fostered the 
feeble germs of humanity within him. We 
must not imdervalue the benefits that 
were conferred by the age of journalism.' 

*What you say about the warlike 
spirit of those times is not in harmony 
Mrith the timidity which we always 
associate with that period.'' 

^It is possible that the spirit of 
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pugnacity scarcely involved much 
courage; it was merely a matter of 
a strong nation — or one that fancied 
itself strong — fighting against a weak 
one; no nation ever willingly went to 
war with another that it regarded as 
stronger than itself. The English were 
pugnacious even to insolence; but just 
as it was said in the time of the 
'Romans that you could do anything 
with a Spaniard if you made him 
love you, so it was said later by an 
acute admirer of the English that you 
could do anji:hing with an Englishman 
if you made him fear you. We must, 
however, allow a certain amount of 
courage to the fighting instincts and 
freebooting energies of that time, 
even though we must also remember 
they had none left over with which to 
face moral and intellectual questions. 
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Their courage was to destroy rather 
than to elevate life.' 

*You would argue, therefore, that it 
is unjust to speak of the characteristic 
timidity of the nineteenth century ? ** 

* Certainly. They used up their 
courage along lines which are now 
extinct, and therefore they had none 
left to face those questions which to 
us are of primary importance. That 
leads me to the second of those points 
which seem to constitute primary dis- 
tinctions between the lives of these 
people and our own : their attitude 
towards science, and the growth of 
mechanical aptitude, — on account of its 
novelty then attracting an extravagant 
amount of attention. This novelty in 
the practical application of science led 
to a certain cult of science among a 
sect, to a blind worship of it among 
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many, while the rest were ignorant, 
hostile, or indiflferent/ 

'Certainly nothing could be more 
unlike our attitude towards science.' 

'Necessarily so. Science being to 
them a novelty, a matter to dispute 
about, consisted largely of talk. It 
played a part in life which was con- 
spicuous out of all proportion to its 
real effectiveness. To us it means both 
a universally recognised instrument of 
research into the unknown and the 
organisation of the whole material part 
of life. In the first capacity we accept 
it simply, without dispute; in the 
second we do not think about it any 
more than we think about the air we 
breathe It was not so then.' 

'You would agree that the worship 
of science proclaimed by so many then 
was wholly unscientific and inexcusable ? ' 
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* Unscientific — yes ; inexcusable — no. 
On the contrary, I think they were 
wholly right; at all events, their feel- 
ing was natural and inevitable. It is 
very difficult for us to think ourselves 
back into the conditions that then pre- 
vailed. If we could, we should realise 
that the organisation of material life 
on a simple basis, which we owe to 
science, meant a revolution of such 
vast significance that the first hint of 
it may well have shaken the mental 
balance of mankind.** 

' But to sacrifice art, beauty, the whole 
art of liring — everything that we count 
most precious ? ' 

*Yes, even that — ^for a time. It was 
a necessary phase. And as they had 
scarcely yet realised what are the truly 
precious things in life, it cost them, we 
may be sure, very much less than we 
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imagine. So far as the evidence goes, 
their sensibility was not acute.' 

'Yes, I saw some of the results of 
the latest excavations in England and 
the United States. It was interesting, 
no doubt, but indeed horrible.' 

'It is only fair to remember that 
the attitude of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries towards science was 
largely affected by commerce. At that 
time commerce had not become almost 
automatic, an occupation offering little 
scope for energy and enterprise. It was 
a furious contest for the discovery of 
fresh fields in which new raw products 
might be found or new races on which 
manufactured products might be forced. 
Nations with a special genius for shop- 
keeping, like the English and Germans, 
inevitably flourished at such a period; 
while science became, instead of the 
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servant of life, the mere slave of com- 
merce. So it is not surprising that 
many of the most conspicuous scientific 
workers really had no natural aptitude 
for science at all, and nowadays would 
have been naturally drafted into some 
other channel of activity. That divine 
curiosity, that simple childlike attitude 
towards the world, which are of the 
very essence of science, were qualities 
mostly ignored, if not regarded with 
contempt. Thus science was largely 
pursued by persons who were among 
the very last who ought to have touched 
it. Men of science were only too well 
aware that they belonged to an age in 
which war and money were the supreme 
concerns of life; and they put their 
commercial and pugnacious instincts into 
what they called their science, just as 
the men of an earlier and religious age 
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had put their religion into their science. 
Of course there were exceptions.' 

' While what you say is no doubt true, 
I should have thought that science now 
plays a lower — ^though, of course, vastly 
larger — ^part in our lives. The instinct 
of knowing is dominated by the instinct 
of acting. We are less eager to know, 
partly because we know so much, partly 
because we have learned the futility of 
our knowledge.' 

^It may well be; but what we know 
is ever but a little picture we draw on 
a background of night, and there are 
always — and have always been — some 
who possess an insatiable desire to ex- 
tend the picture over a larger surface. 
That was, indeed, as true in the nine- 
teenth century as at any time, though 
it was common at that period to treat 
metaphysics with contempt; it seemed 
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to them that the making of machinery 
and all that that involved might well 
cover the whole of life. But, as we 
know, there is always scope for the 
philosophic impulse. It is natural to 
man, in so far as man is a thinking 
being, and the development of specialisa- 
tion in thinking merely gives it a larger 
field to work in. The philosopher is 
the amateur of all the sciences; how 
they are made, matters little to him ; 
a man need not be brought up in a 
vineyard to know when a wine is good. 
The philosopher must judge of the intel- 
lectual validity of all the scientific con- 
ceptions elaborated by separate groups 
of workers who are labouring in blind 
ignorance of each others' activities, and 
he must weave them as best he can into 
a whole, drawing his speculative shuttle 
over vast tracts of blank ignorance. He 
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has to do on a vast scale what the man 
does who is given half-a-dozen widely 
unlike words to combine into a coherent 
sentence. Philosophy, if not the science 
of the sciences, is at all events the art 
of the sciences, a necessary and inspiring 
effort of the imagination which can never 
be out of date, and yet must always be 
done over again. — I forget, however, that 
we are speaking not of philosophy, but of 
science. There are many circumstances 
to be pleaded in explanation of the de- 
fects of early science. Apart altogether 
from the fact that science was enslaved 
to ignoble causes, and thus attracted 
ignoble followers, we have to bear in 
mind that science began at the wrong 
end of the universe. It might have 
begun with man himself, and so worked 
outwards. That, no doubt, would have 
been the most rational course of de- 
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velopment. Instead of that, under the 
impulse of religion — and to some extent 
of practical necessities, though these it 
very soon went beyond — ^it began at the 
stars ! Six thousand years passed before 
it reached man. It is only of com- 
paratively recent times that we have 
learned that of all things in the imiverse 
the nearest to man is man himself. 
Only think how the whole history of 
the world would have been changed if 
science had begun at the right end.' 

' No doubt the tendencies you speak of 
explain how it was that once science was 
somehow regarded as in opposition to 
art, whereas to us science is an art, and 
the man of science an artist.' 

* Unquestionably. There were, how- 
ever, various causes for the antagonism 
to science. One lay in the awkwardness 
and complexity of inadequate scientific 
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conception. All progress in knowledge 
is a progress towards simplicity, and as 
we approach simplicity we approach 
beauty. And then the absurd anta- 
gonism to science fostered an equaUy 
absurd arrogance on the scientific side, 
which reacted by increasing the anta- 
gonism. Enormous as the mission of 
science must then have appeared, it was 
of course foolish to worship science; it 
would have been as reasonable to worship 
the bipedal attitude which, by liberating 
men's upper limbs, led to the development 
of our hands, the primary instruments of 
science. Science was merely mechanical 
aptitude, the aptitude to make and to 
measure. It was a condition of human 
civilisation, and one of its most essential 
conditions. But it was not more than 
that, and in itself could never furnish 
any guide to life. It was a mere 
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instrument, as good to slay as to save; 
at the same moment producing scalpels 
and swords, anaesthetics and gun-cotton. 
The most typical man of science of the 
nineteenth century confessed with grief 
that he had become a "withered leaf^ 
to all things outside science, so that he 
had grown sometimes to hate it. Science 
never taught the art of thinking, for the 
most skilful of mathematical thinkers 
could make the grossest elementary 
blimders in thought. Science never 
taught the art of living, for a man who 
was a perfect instrument for scientific 
thought could yet remain on a lower 
moral level than the lowest of savages. 
And how little science could do for 
the other arts, the whole nineteenth 
century remains an everlasting monu- 
ment. Science could be good or bad, 
and it was not until humanity had itself 
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developed that it could learn how to 
subject science to the finest ends of 
living. To know how to create, to 
know how to think, to know how to 
live, — these are knowledges which can 
only come to those who are well born, 
or have at great price bought the right 
of human citizenship. To know how to 
measure facts, whether of what men then 
called " material ^ things or of what they 
called mental things, cannot suffice for 
any art, and the measuring-rod of science 
can never measure the ends of living.' 

' One usually associates the eighteenth 
century rather than the nineteenth with 
the early development of scientific ardour.' 

' In many respects those two centuries 
may be taken together as presenting 
attitudes towards life which were comple- 
mentary to each other, and yet formed a 
continuous development. The eighteenth 
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century, it is true — inspired by the great 
geometricians and mathematicians of 
the seventeenth century — developed the 
scientific and philosophic spirit in an 
extravagantly ardent, abstract, and logical 
manner ; the men of that time had 
scarcely any aesthetic grasp of life, they 
were ignorant of the forces of the emo- 
tions, and they rejected religion as an 
anomaly, an anachronism, a superstition, 
an infamy. The scientific and philosophic 
spirit of the nineteenth century set itself 
to show that art, the family, the state, 
the whole of civilisation, even science 
itself, have evolved from religion. They 
were both right, up to a certain point, as 
we know. Religion was indeed the womb 
in which all the impulses and aptitudes 
of our race were developed while men 
and women were still naked savages. 
But we cannot always live in the womb. 
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Perhaps the nineteenth century in its 
foolish revulsion from the eighteenth 
and its love for religion — a very Platonic 
love, it is true — sometimes forgot this ; 
just as the eighteenth century in its 
youthful vigour failed in reverence for 
the beginnings of things . The eighteenth 
century men were so dazzled by the glory 
of the new horizons opening before them 
that they were indifferent to the origins 
of things ; and if they had any enthusiasm 
for the primitive, it was only from an 
ignorantly ethical standpoint, as a golden 
"state of nature" to which men might 
return at once if only they would. 
The French Revolution extinguished the 
flaming enthusiasms of the eighteenth 
century. The enthusiasms of the nine- 
teenth century^ one notes, were not 
usually to be found among the in- 
tellectual classes; whether religious or 
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socialistic, they developed mainly among 
the ignorant populace, seeking to break 
away from the machines to which they 
were fettered. But with fervent en- 
thusiasm these nineteenth century men 
began to take up the study of origins. 
The beginnings of the world, which have 
never ceased to become clearer to us 
since, were discovered by the nineteenth 
century. It was not an accident that the 
typical scientific hero of the eighteenth 
century was the mathematician Newton, 
of the nineteenth the biologist Darwin.' 

' But how can you reconcile the nine- 
teenth century love of the study of 
primitive things with the brutal and 
outrageous manner in which the people 
of those times stamped out all that was 
left of the beauty and simplicity of 
primitive life in every corner of the 
globe ? I believe that — apart from the 
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absence of the sense for art — the horror 
I have always felt with regard to those 
times is largely due to the way in which 
they crushed out the last vestiges of 
early life. The very kind of life which 
on a wholly different but more conscious 
basis we seek to restore, they destroyed 
as a child destroys a toy it has grown 
tired of. They had discovered that the 
brain is the central seat of life, and yet 
they had forgotten, what the savage 
instinctively knew, that a perfect body 
is the supreme instrument of life. If 
they were so anxious to study the begin- 
nings of things, why did they destroy one 
of the chief sources of knowledge con- 
cerning the beginning of things ? ' 

' You must remember that in speaking 

of an age like the nineteenth century we 

have constantly to shift ovo" point of 

view. As regards the main features 
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of civilisation, it is the way in which 
the millions live that truly characterises 
the race and the period. Matters of 
pure science, however, were at that time 
so far removed from the lives of the 
millions that here the opinions of a 
handful of people are all that we need 
concern ourselves with. We cannot 
dispute the destructive influence of the 
majority on what they called the lower 
races. But the very rapidity of that 
destruction must have led to a fervent 
anxiety on the part of the few to gather 
up the relics that remained of a life that 
was swiftly vanishing from the earth. 
They must have felt that all other 
sciences could wait and suffer nothing 
by waiting, but that the science of man 
must be lifted from the dust or be left 
there for ever, and that thought must 
have given a peculiar ardour to their 
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study of human origins. It was an 
emotional as much as a scientific im- 
pulse, and led to an interest not in 
savage life only, but in all other pheno- 
mena which seemed to bring men nearer 
to the primitive in life — in children, 
in criminals and idiots, in insanity and 
hysteria, in dreams. Overwhelmed by 
their own new-found mechanical apti- 
tudes, living in an atmosphere of 
machinery, they were utterly oppressed 
by the cold, hard, bare monotony in 
which it seemed to them that their lives 
would ever be more and more enclosed. 
All these things seemed to them "the 
progress of civilisation,"" an inevitable 
process ; and as that process refined and 
chastened them, and bound them to the 
pursuit of rational and mechanical aims, 
another impulse tended to surge up 
within them, or rather within a small 
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minority of them, too few to influence 
the age in which they lived. They 
began to manifest a longing for the 
wild and the primitive and the spon- 
taneous, the instinctively beautiful or 
untamable things that their civilisa- 
tion was incapable of harnessing to its 
practical car. They began to develop a 
love for barren and desolate landscapes, 
such as their fathers viewed with sheer 
unmitigated horror. They found the 
same delight in savages, and they began 
to explore the psychology of the criminal, 
the savage of civilisation, while the same 
influence introduced the study of the 
inner world of childhood, a shy fairyland 
which they discovered lying within their 
own doors, but with something of the 
charm of the savage, and even a little 
of the criminal, in its own elfin im- 
pulses." 
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' Were not these, however, the days of 
what was called " education " ? 

'Well, people were then beginning 
to have suspicions about what they 
improperly called "education,^ but on 
the whole it certainly still flourished 
unquestioned. There was a curious 
parallelism between the sciences of 
medicine and education, but one lagged 
more than two thousand years behind 
the other. Medicine began as mainly 
a study of drugs, but at a very early 
period some slight perfunctory attention 
was given to the study of the bodies to 
which the drugs were administered. 
Even in the nineteenth century, how- 
ever, no such step had yet been 
generally taken as regards the science 
of education. It still consisted solely 
in an acquaintance with the strange 
and indigestible knowledges with which 
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they stuffed their children, and nowise in 
any acquaintance with the nature of the 
children whom they thus miscellaneously 
and indiscriminately stuffed. They had 
no conception that education lay in what 
they brought out of their children more 
than in what they put into them ; that 
childhood had at least as much to teach 
them as they had to teach it. They 
educated their children with knowledge 
much as they stuff*ed their fowls with 
food for the table, a purpose for which 
they sometimes used a special instru- 
ment. They recognised the identity of 
these two cramming processes, and used 
the same term for both alike; their 
fowls they crammed for death, and their 
children for life. The nineteenth century, 
however, had partly begun to discern, 
what indeed savages had not been wholly 
ignorant of, that in the study of child- 
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hood a large part of the laws of life were 
to be found."* 

'Their love for the primitive must, 
however, indeed have been impotent, 
since it failed to save any relic of the 
savage life it professed to revere.' 

'The task would have been beyond 
them. The much simpler task of even 
keeping the savages alive was beyond 
the power of the much larger body of 
people who acted in the name of what 
they believed to be humanitarian prin- 
ciples. They failed, not from lack of 
good motives, but from ignorance and 
stupidity, and an overweening conceit 
of the universal efficacy of their own 
little ideas, their own petty phase of 
what they called civilisation. For in- 
stance, early in the nineteenth century 
there lived at the extremity of South 
America a race of people, wholly un- 
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touched by the outside world, who had 
yet attained to a high degree of culture 
of their own. They possessed a complex 
and elaborate language ; their oral 
literature, poetry, and folk-lore was of 
the highest interest; they had carried 
an ideal of courtesy, democracy, and 
reverence for mental superiority to a 
point still unknown to the Europe of 
their time ; they were naked in spite of 
the cold, and lived on whale-blubber, 
and their simple implements were more 
efficient under the conditions of their 
life than the most complicated machine- 
made articles. European visitors were 
of course impressed by the degradation 
in which these people lived; they were 
** savages of the lowest grade."" So the 
usual English missionary was sent out. 
With great energy he rapidly converted 
them, clothed them, built houses for 
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them, with the result that in a few 
years they all died of consumption and 
pneumonia. A people that from time 
immemorial had had a free and in- 
dependent life was, under the influence 
of European civilisation, reduced by the 
end of the nineteenth century to a 
handful of broken-spirited individuals 
in a mission house, and the missionary 
was left the pious task of gathering 
together the records of their culture. 
The same experiment had already been 
carried out, with the same results, in 
almost every quarter of the globe; and 
one can but admire the dogged per- 
sistency of these Europeans, their blind 
faith in themselves, their sublime in- 
difference to facts.' 

* It seems to me that there is another 
explanation of their missionary zeal, less 
flattering to their humanity if more 
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flattering to their intelligence. But I 
know you will hear nothing against the 
nineteenth century. Another point, 
however, has struck me while listening 
to you. At times you give the im- 
pression that your favourite century 
was an epoch of enormous energy. I 
have been accustomed to look upon it 
as an age remarkable for lack of energy."* 
*That is simply because they used 
their energy in an unproductive direc- 
tion. Early man of the stone age might 
seem to us at first to have led a life of 
indolence ; but when we contemplate his 
highly worked implements, and reflect 
that as these were destroyed or buried 
with the possessor on religious grounds, 
they had to be constantly remade, even 
apart from accidental breakage and loss, 
we are bound to come to the conclusion 
that in the stone age life must have been 
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lived at a considerably high tension, 
although that tension may rarely have 
become acute. In the barbaric culture 
of much later times extreme energy and 
extreme inertia often went together. 
In the seventeenth century a French 
traveller in England was struck by the 
indolence of the people; their belief 
was, he said, "that to know how to 
live is to know how to rest,^ a saying 
which certainly embodied a profound 
element of truth. Yet at almost the 
same epoch — only a couple of centuries 
later — the same nation regarded itself as 
a people of restless energy and untiring 
work, and their most accredited prophet 
preached to them the duty of endless 
production — no matter of what — as the 
whole gospel of life, a gospel of quantity 
before quality which, it must be con- 
fessed, they already felt in their own * 
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bones. Energy and indolence are often 
but two sides of the same thing. The 
sum of energy in any age is probably 
the same, the difference lies in its value 
and direction. We must not think 
the nineteenth century without energy 
because that energy mostly went in direc- 
tions which we regard as wholly futile, or 
subordinate — the maintenance of vast 
armies and the expansion of commerce.** 

* So you think that when the English, 
for instance, allowed even their own 
people to die of hunger, and permitted 
their chief cities to be covered day and 
night during a greater part of the year 
by a thick and stifling cloud of foggy 
sulphurous smoke, so poisonous that it 
not only destroyed animal and vegetable 
life, but ate into the solid stone of their 
buildings, it was not from lack of energy 
or from sheer brutality ! ' 
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*Well, as to the brutality I have 
nothing to say, for that was a quality 
essential to their national life ; so far as 
a nation could be called an organism 
at all it was a low organism, and in its 
cunning lay its virtue. But I am fairly 
certain there was no lack of energy. I 
even suspect they would have laughed 
at the idea. At one moment in the 
nineteenth century the English found 
themselves at the head in wealth, in 
steam power, in shipping, in manufac- 
ture, in railways ; they imagined all that 
was "civilisation''; they were happy 
and satisfied. It was destructiveness, 
however, in the world of that day that 
was of the first importance, under the 
conditions of national life, and their 
energy naturally went most largely into 
the organisation of destruction. If it 
was a matter of killing other people, they 
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were admirably organised, and could 
mobilise enormous destructive powers at 
a moment's notice. If it was a matter 
of preserving life or of making life 
beautiful, they had no national organisa- 
tion of any importance, and fell back 
into individualistic chaos. But what 
motive had they to do otherwise ? The 
birth-rate was high, and they had no 
thirst for beauty. Undoubtedly there 
was some degree of organisation for com- 
bating the ills of life, but these were 
mostly left to the isolated efforts of 
people endowed with moral force.' 

* Moral force ? What do you mean ? ' 
*Well, it is difficult to explain just 
what they meant by "moral force''; but 
it was a real thing, and often played an 
important part in their lives. Moral 
force was a form of militant pugnacity 
arising in somewhat abnormal persons 
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whose inherited fighting instincts had 
run into what was, on the surface, a 
more social channel. Suppose that the 
morally energetic man saw some of his 
neighbours doing something he happened 
to dislike, such as going to particular 
places of worship or amusement, taking 
particular foods or drinks, reading par- 
ticular books or looking at particular 
pictures, — instead of simply refraining 
to follow this example and illustrating 
the truth of his opinions in the only way 
in which they coidd possibly be illus- 
trated, by the beauty and excellence 
of his own life, he would fight society 
at large in order to force the other 
people to do what he thought was good. 
It seemed perfectly natural to him that 
whether they had his tastes, or whether 
they had not, they should act as if they 
haid. Or, again, supposing he thought 
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that something was necessary to be done, 
it never occurred to him just simply to 
do it, and so win other people by the 
quiet beauty of his deed to follow his 
example, but he would expend vast 
energy in preaching to other people to 
do it; the special institutions of the 
press, the platform, and the pulpit were 
largely kept up for the convenience of 
these people. Such people seem usually 
to have possessed a strain of sympathy 
which was unduly narrowed and unduly 
intense within its narrow limits. For 
instance, when a man had a special sym- 
pathy with criminals and a special 
anxiety to benefit them by improving 
the condition of prisons, he would be 
prepared to spend time, health, and 
money in travelling about the world 
to further his own views ; and yet while 
thus urging other people to be humane, 
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would himself be most inhumane, 
brutally ill-treating his wife and driving 
his son mad. "Moral force ^ was thus' 
you see, a very curious thing, at once 
social and anti-social ; it was not exactly 
insanity, nor criminality ; it was just 
" moral force.**' Under the conditions of 
that age it had ample scope for action, 
and the man of moral force often suc- 
ceeded in forcing his opinions on a 
sufficiently large body of his fellows to 
enable those opinions to become the laws 
of the land. But naturally such things 
cannot be forced ; if they were good, they 
commended themselves to the sense of 
the community, apart from the apostle 
of moral force ; if they were bad, the law, 
even when passed, became a dead letter. 
With the decay of the fighting spirit, 
and the general revulsion against mili- 
tarism, the men of moral force became 
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extinct, or were no longer tolerated. It 
began to be recognised that moral force 
was just as dangerous and anti-social 
as physical force, and just as futile. In 
many ways it was even worse ; it was 
the main cause of the hypocrisy which 
seems to us so hateful a feature of that 
time." 

' But I think I interrupted you.** 
*I was merely saying that the nine- 
teenth century was not so lacking in 
energy as you believe. It is difficult to 
picture the ordinary home of that 
period. Even the Lancashire Enclosure 
does not enable us to do that. I have 
often thought how interesting it would 
be if we could only reproduce a cottage 
home of the nineteenth century. If we 
could but follow every detail of the 
intimate home life of that time through 
every moment of the day ! Nothing 
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could be more profoundly instruc- 
tive. But though they have left us 
minute details and photographic records 
of their public functions, it never oc- 
curred to them to turn their cameras 
on to the home lives of their own 
average persons, and to preserve a con- 
tinuous naked record of the life which 
was typical of the time, and would have 
brought us close to its roots. The 
extent and the limits of our knowledge 
are well shown by a careful Oriental 
traveller who resided in England at the 
end of the nineteenth century, and who 
endeavoured to make a precise and re- 
liable picture of the typical English- 
man, and to estimate the way in which 
he spent his money; and one has to 
remark that an individuaPs expendi- 
ture at that time had a significance we 
can scarcely estimate, and that for the 
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most part if he spent nothing on an 
object it meant, not that he had 
arranged to secure it as a member of his 
community, but that he was content to 
go without it. This observer found 
that the average Englishman — ^the man 
who represented the typical civilisation 
of the nineteenth century — worked 
for fifty-four hours per week at wages 
of twenty-four shillings and nine- 
pence, on which he supported himself 
and wife and four children (two other 
children having died early). By far 
the greater portion of his wages was 
spent on food — a source of expenditure, 
I need scarcely say, which in the next 
century for a number of reasons began 
rapidly to diminish — and the rent cost 
a little more than the meat, and the 
clothing a little less, while washing and 
recreation each cost fourpence halfpenny, 
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and travelling, education, religion, and 
charity nothing at all. On the other 
hand, he found that a funeral consti- 
tuted the largest individual expenditure 
incurred by an Englishman, death being 
still regarded as a more important fact 
than life. This investigator was unable 
to give a list of the furniture of the 
house or of the dress of the family of 
the t3rpical Englishman; it would be 
easier, he remarks, to do this for an 
English family of the fourteenth than 
of the nineteenth century. He further 
remarks that the typical Englishman 
took in no daily paper, and never used 
either toothbrush or handkerchief. This 
invaluable record helps to correct the 
impression left by the writers of books 
of those days who, though themselves 
belonging to a very minute and unrepre- 
sentative section of the society of their 
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time, were accustomed to ignore the 
more typical people, and in any case 
thought it beneath them to give any 
attention to the really significant facts 
of their lives. And, indeed, in any age 
of the past it is only by accident that 
we catch a glimpse of the truly revealing 
and illuminative traits. We have to try 
to picture to ourselves, as well as we can, 
every house at that time as in a manner 
a separate self-sufficing world which had 
to provide the motor power for all its 
own household operations. Usually this 
motor was the wife and mother of the 
household. For though there was a 
class of menials, also mostly women, 
there were no means provided for supply- 
ing these to any but the wealthy, who 
needed them least. We have, therefore, 
to picture to ourselves the women of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries as 
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everlastingly engaged in a multifarious 
succession of household avocations, of 
course doing them all as badly as they 
could be done, and equally, of course, 
at the expense of any personal beauty 
or vitality they might have attained. 
The whole life of the people then rested 
on the women in a way that we can 
scarcely conceive. You will think, per- 
haps, that they were correspondingly 
honoured, and that no rewards were too 
great to be paid to the women of those 
days. As a matter of fact, however, 
they were not so much as allowed to 
exercise the ordinary rights of citizen- 
ship, although such rights were con- 
sidered to be — ^and at that time actually 
were — of immense importance. There 
was not even agreement with regard to 
the economic position of women. In 
Babylonia, two thousand five hundred 
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years earlier, as we know, not only did 
the unmarried woman enjoy all the rights 
of property, but the married woman also 
possessed the same legal rights as her 
husband in regard to property and its 
control, so that there was never any 
question of insisting on the duty of a 
husband to support his wife. But in 
the nineteenth century the position of 
women was so much lower that even 
marriage was subordinated to the ques- 
tion of property, and was regarded as 
a legalised method by which a woman 
might dispose of any individuality she 
might possess, and even the right to her 
own person, in order to earn an arduous 
livelihood.' 

^One can well understand the extra- 
ordinary lack of individuality which 
marked these times.' 

^It was inevitable. And that brings 
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us to another point in which our times 
are distinguished from those, although 
in some respects it is only the outcome 
of the last point I mentioned ; for th« 
increased right to our own individuality 
which we enjoy was in part due to the 
development of science which they helped 
to inaugurate. Certainly, it was not 
given to them to reap anything that 
they sowed in that field. Indeed, it is 
curious to note that their own view of 
the matter was that they already enjoyed 
a great degree of individuality, and that 
the road of progress in which they saw 
themselves marching would lead to an 
unhappy curtailment of individuality 
among their posterity. They looked for 
a future of unskilled proletarians all 
engaged iu the monotonous and debas- 
ing task of feeding and tending machines. 
It never seems to have occurred to them 
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— although the process was already in 
operation beneath their eyes — that the 
rapid evolution of machinery in com- 
plexity involved a corresponding evolu- 
tion in the skill and discipline of the 
men who controlled it. It could not 
be for ever possible to sweep the human 
scum of the streets and alleys into 
factories, and to make the needs of 
machinery an excuse for the unlimited 
production of a debased and degenerate 
race. As all work became skilled, it 
became necessary for all workers to 
possess a fine training, and to acquire 
those virtues of self-discipline and self- 
control which can never belong to an 
unskilled populace. So that even along 
the line of machinery itself, on the most 
"material'^ side of civilisation, the dis- 
appearance of the proletariat became 
inevitable; there was no place left for 
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it anywhere in life. That tendency had 
not yet, however, begun to become ap- 
parent to the men of the nineteenth 
century. As a matter of fact, indeed, 
their individuality — except in so far as 
they possessed a factitious national life 
— was still crushed out. Their lives 
were spent in a scramble to do badly 
a host of wholly unnecessary things. 
True individuality, as we know, is im- 
possible until a social state is attained in 
which the whole of what was called the 
material side of life — that side on which 
all have common wants — is automatic- 
ally supplied. Otherwise all the energy 
which goes to make up individuality is 
used up in meaningless or temporary 
channels. It required far less expenditure 
of energy to cook one breakfast for a 
thousand persons than to cook a thousand 
breakfasts; they wasted a large part of 
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their lives over the nine hundred and 
ninety-nine unnecessary breakfasts, and 
everything else was done on the same 
wasteful scale. So far from having no 
energy, they expended enormous energy, 
only it was mostly thrown away/ 

^I suppose you would consider that 
such a state of things was largely respon- 
sible for the extraordinary ugliness of all 
the products of that age, which struck 
me so much in the museums of Europe 
and America.' 

* Undoubtedly. In earlier ages, when 
men needed few things, they naturally 
had time and energy to make those few 
things beautiful — that is to say, to mould 
them into those shapes which alone 
satisfy the organic demands of our 
nature. But at this time they suddenly 
acquired a passion for desiring many 
things without any corresponding apti- 
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tude to attain beauty at an equally 
rapid rate. Consequently all their things 
were ugly. Of all ages in the world's 
history that was, indeed, the one which 
shows least trace of the art instinct. 
The real cause, it is true, came earlier, 
and lay in the Renaissance, which had 
abruptly broken up the line of tradition, 
and introduced new and artificial ideals 
which could never take root; precisely 
the same thing that Christianity had done 
fifteen hundred years earlier. In the nine- 
teenth century the ideals of the Renais- 
sance had also faded, and there was 
nothing to take their place. Of course, 
there were a few people here and there 
occupied in producing beautiful things. 
In every age there are a handful of 
persons who stand outside the currents 
of their age. They have no significance. 
In the nineteenth century the few who 
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cultivated beauty were merely dreamers, 
with no organic relation to their age; 
they were kept as pets, in the same way 
as at that time canaries were kept in 
cages, and often proved tyrannical, as 
pets will. It is very rare, however, to 
find an age wholly without any form 
of popular art, and some have doubted 
whether it could have been so even in 
the England of the nineteenth century. 
You know that at that time the bar- 
barous device of the match-box was 
still in use for obtaining light; and in 
cold northern countries, often swathed 
in darkness, and, moreover, ofiering 
little opportunity of consolation but 
the tobacco-pipe, the match-box was 
almost the commonest article of daily 
use; there must have been countless 
millions of match-boxes. Yet who ever 
saw a nineteenth century match-box? 
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Now, here we have an article which was 
immensely popular, which every person 
must have been constantly using, so that 
a considerable part of the lives of the 
people at that period must have been 
taken up in striking matches; and it 
has seemed to some, considering how 
deeply the match-box had entered into 
the social life of that time, that here 
was a possible art. It has been thought 
that in that fragile article of universal 
use, on which the eye was always dwell- 
ing, the men of that age expended the 
wealth of exquisite beauty which we miss 
in their other products. This theory was 
supported by the ascertained fact that 
they made silver sheaths for the protec- 
tion of their match-boxes. The notion, 
however, is unfounded, and rests on ignor- 
ance of the strange economic conditions 
that then ruled.' 
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^It certainly seems to me that they 
must have spent almost as much time 
in contemplating beer-bottles, consider- 
ing the vast number which have been 
discovered in all parts of the world; 
the museums devoted to the illustration 
of the nineteenth century are crowded 
with them; yet they are anything but 
beautiful, unless one perhaps excepts 
the Benedictine liqueur bottle. There 
is indeed an extraordinary contrast 
between the pickle-pots and domestic 
utensils of the nineteenth century, of 
which so many have been exhumed, and 
the similar articles produced in the very 
same countries a few centuries earlier.' 

* Yes, the English clergyman who first, 
it is recorded, accidentally discovered the 
virtues of bottled beer, has indeed left 
a damnosa hcereditas to our museums; 
but you are, I fear, mistaken in regard- 
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ing the Benedictine bottle as an excep- 
tion among nineteenth century bottles; 
that was a revival of a seventeenth 
century form, and the nineteenth cen- 
tury had no part in it. I fear we must 
give up any attempt to find art among 
the more progressive peoples of the 
nineteenth century. They had not even 
any living art of building, though they 
seemed to have talked a good deal 
about "architecture,*" and were very 
I eclectic. No better proof exists of the 
/ death of art than the inability to make 
' vital buildings. Not only is the art of 
building the most primary, the most 
fundamental, the most essential of the 
arts; it is the most significant. Other 
forms of art can be carried out by 
isolated individuals working only for 
themselves; a poet may write poems 
which no one reads; a painter may 
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paint pictures which no one buys; for 
the production of beautiful buildings 
the demand is as necessary as the 
supply. They assume the possession in 
the people who live in them, or who con- 
stantly behold them, of a perpetual 
delight in loveliness, of a continuous 
sense of the stimulus to life that comes 
from beholding large and gracious out- 
lines, the rhythmic disposition of great 
masses of light and shade, the living 
and exquisite balance of mechanical 
forces in the supreme embodiment of 
use in beauty. The nineteenth century 
was satisfied in architecture with the 
cold, bald, artificial reproductions of 
styles that had died hundreds of years 
before ; and these were, of course, wholly 
unsuited for their purpose, and no one 
ever took any delight in them. We have 
to remember, however, that it would be 
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unreasonable to expect architecture from 
an age which had been inevitably ren- 
dered indifferent to the human body, 
except when its architectonic mechanism 
was unrecognisably swathed in hideous 
coats and petticoats. For the human 
body is itself the supreme achievement 
of Nature in overcoming triumphantly 
all those difficulties with which the 
builder is confronted. The people who 
felt only ignorance and indifference, or 
even shame, in the face of the achieve- 
ment of Nature in arranging her balance 
and thrust, and building her arches, so 
that a perfect mechanism should result 
in perfect beauty, could never experi- 
ence any craving for a truly vital 
architecture. They might crave more 
invisible gifts of life, but not the 
supremely visible things.' 

'In other words, they could not see 
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beauty because they could not see 
Nature.' 

'Exactly so. Of all natural things, 
beauty is the most natural. It is so 
inevitably, because beauty is merely the 
expression of perfect adequacy of func- 
tion, merely the symbol of usefulness. 
In nature nothing is without beauty, 
because nothing inadequate to the ends 
of life can possibly survive. In ill- 
adjusted periods of history human pro- 
ducts are inadequate and ugly, and 
cannot perpetuate themselves. In the 
more " progressive '' countries of the 
nineteenth century the mathematical 
tendencies of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, vulgarised and de- 
graded into a love of uniformity and 
regularity above all things, had spread 
to the whole population, and that 
meant that art had become impossible. 
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Beauiy of decorative pattern, as we 
know, lies in an everlasting approach 
to a symmetry which is never attained. 
A cloth is never decorative if there is 
no S3anmetry in its pattern; it is never 
beautiful if that symmetry is absolute. 
That is the way of beauty simply 
because it is the way of Nature. Every 
leaf of ivy or of oak approaches an 
ideal type of symmetry, yet no two 
leaves are alike. In the nineteenth 
century this fact was unknown or for- 
gotten among the nations that called 
themselves civilised and progressive, 
although at the very same time a great 
number of peoples from Morocco to 
Japan were producing fabrics that might 
have taught them better. In every 
form of art their ideal was the abso- 
lutely symmetrical, the absolutely ugly. 
It has, for instance, been ascertained 
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that the glass shades that at that 
period they used for their electric lights 
and so forth were at first made, accord- 
ing to natural and decorative principles, 
in the irregularly folded shape into 
which the glass falls in the making. But 
as there was no individuality, as the 
machine - made industrial conceptions 
which had grafted themselves on the 
methods of military uniformity had 
destroyed all sense of beauty, this 
graceful irregularity seemed offensive to 
the men of that age. Consequently 
they began to make their glass shades 
by a method which ensured, as nearly 
as possible, an absolute mathematical 
uniformity. It was intolerably bad and 
ugly, but they were satisfied. By that 
and similar methods they, for the time, 
destroyed an art which had been vital 
for many thousand years.' 
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' But was there not at that time some- 
thing more than an indifference to 
beauty ? I get the impression that they 
regarded beauty as something positively 
vicious.' 

'Well, I scarcely think that is fairly 
put. I do not think that they regarded 
beauty as vicious until — not inten- 
tionally, it may be — they had actually 
made it so. Beauty was so far out of 
the line of their activities that only 
abnormal people could find the strength 
to go against the current of the time' 
to cultivate it ; and as abnormal people 
are more liable to be vicious, popular 
feeling confused cause and effect. They 
did not anathematise beauty until they 
had made it vicious, just as they never 
killed their young unmarried mothers 
until they had first forced them to 
destroy their babies.' 
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*One cannot conceive a more un- 
natural state of things. How can you 
attribute any kind of worth to an age 
which had lost the use of the chief 
human aptitudes ? ' 

'But there I do not agree with you. 
At that time the race was approaching 
the problem of the organisation of the 
mechanical side of life. That problem 
required qualities only possessed by the 
least artistic races at their least artistic 
moments. Mechanical aptitude, it is 
true, may be considered a vicarious 
form of artistic aptitude; the making 
of machinery is itself a kind of art with 
the vital element of sensuous beauty left 
out. But its beauty, as it was then 
practised, was purely intellectual; and 
while in mathematics, for instance, a 
purely intellectual beauty is right and 
necessary because it need involve no direct 
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appeal to the senses, a creation which 
appeals to the senses, and yet never 
satisfies the demands of the senses, can- 
not be art. When once the develop- 
ment of machinery was achieved on its 
main lines, so that the merely mechanical 
side of life became almost automatic, an 
immense amount of energy was released 
for finer ends, and the instinct of beauty, 
freed from the fetters it had worn, 
naturally revived with increased vigour. 
But for the moment its suppression was 
inevitable. I see nothing there that 
was not right and necessary.' 

* Would you attribute to the same 
cause the inability to think that was so 
marked a characteristic of that time ? ** 

' It was inevitably associated with this 

necessary lack of individuality. The 

chief occupation being a scramble for 

the vacant places of the earth's surface 
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and fighting with other nations, it 
was necessary to rely chiefly on uni- 
form machine-made goods and uniform 
machine-made thoughts. This latter 
important commodity was in some 
departments supplied by the social 
machinery of their lives, and in other 
departments by the well - organised 
machinery of journalism. The im- 
portance of these sources of thought- 
production cannot be over-estimated; 
for without them, under the inevitable 
conditions of their lives, they would 
have been intellectually naked. The 
newspaper press, especially, fulfilled a 
highly necessary and important function 
in this respect. It was very ingeniously 
contrived that on all great public ques- 
tions the newspapers should be equally 
divided — one-half adopting one set of 
views, and the other half a diametrically 
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opposite set of views. It was the business 
of the journalists to fiimish plausible 
arguments in favour of these opposed 
views; one-half of the journalists could 
at most be right, but as they knew 
almost as little concerning the real facts 
as their readers, and had to form decided 
opinions about them at a moment's 
notice, it was always possible for them 
to put forward their opposing views with 
much fervour and very often perfect good 
faith. The advantages of this system 
were obvious. As only about one person 
per thousand had time to think for 
himself, the other nine hundred and 
ninety-nine had simply to decide, or let 
some one else decide, once for all, which 
set of opinions was most likely to suit 
their individual temperaments, and then 
they could be quite sure that every night 
their thoughts would be machine-made 
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for use at spare moments during the day. 
The process was facilitated by the fact 
that the journalists, self-sacrificingly, 
always said "We^ instead of "I," in 
order to make it easier for the readers 
to use as their own the products thus 
manufactured. In this way a single 
newspaper, at the expenditure of a com- 
paratively negligible quantity of intel- 
lectual energy, could think for a million 
persons. Whenever any one grew tired 
of thinking one way, it was perfectly 
easy for him to change his newspaper 
and think the exactly opposite way.' 

'What a curiously topsy-turvy time! 
They seem to have organised precisely 
those things which ought to be left to 
the individual, while they left to the 
individual the things that ought to be 
organised ! ' 

* Well, it was simply one of the results 
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of beginning at the wrong end. It is on 
a line with the fact that they took more 
interest in astronomy than in mankind ; 
that they knew more of the canals of 
Mars than of the filth-polluted rivers 
they themselves drank ; that in spite of 
the famine and disease which at that 
time were endemic on the earth they 
would go to hear lectures on the moon. 
It was a marvellous time ; we shall never 
see the like of it again. There could be 
no more final proof of the greatness of 
man.' 

* On one side perhaps. But when one 
realises the intellectual methods of that 
time, and the lack of energy and initiative 
on the side of individual development, 
one understands also how it was that the 
plastic arts were practically unknown, 
while also there was no longer any 
literature.' 
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'That is not quite correct. On the 
contrary, there was still an enormous 
amount of what they considered litera- 
ture. Literature is generally the resort 
of a period devoid of other consolations. 
It is quite true that only a mere handful 
has been passed on by the ages. The 
reason was that their literature was 
produced by the same methods as their 
opinions, and consequently it had no 
individuality. The only things in litera- 
ture that are everlastingly precious are 
the simple and impassioned records of 
unique personalities. There can be no 
manner of doubt that the people who 
wrote in the nineteenth century thought 
they were expressing their own real 
feelings and writing books for the im- 
mortal gods ; but as no one dared to be 
simple, and no one had time or energy to 
be impassioned, and no one knew how to 
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be individual without becoming eccentric, 
the Kterature they produced was neces- 
sarily of a very stereotyped character. 
It really tells us very little about them. 
I am thinking just now more especially 
of the literature of England during that 
period, for it was in that country that 
we find many of the characteristics of 
the nineteenth century most clearly 
marked. Certainly the decay of litera- 
ture, as well as of journalism, was an 
important moment in the development 
of a truer civilisation. The literary 
class at that time possessed an influence 
which, though it may have been over- 
rated, was still unduly large. The 
overgrowth of a literary class, especially 
when that class is largely composed of 
novelists, marks a stage of imperfect and 
ill-adjusted culture. On the one hand a 
number of clever persons, feeling ill 
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adjusted to the environment in which 
they lived, turned to pen and paper as 
the only way left of carving out a method 
of life to their liking ; on the other 
hand, the existence of a vast mass of 
emotionally starved and crushed human 
beings, eager for imaginary satisfaction to 
fill the vacuity of their lives, stimulated 
the productiveness of such persons as 
well as of mere professional book-makers. 
In both directions the results were un- 
fortunate. Of all arts, the art of writing 
was then the most fatally easy. Ill- 
balanced minds found at once a medium 
in which a little cleverness masked their 
human ineflfectiveness and enabled their 
ignorance and indiscipline to obtain an 
influence which in any other art could 
only be achieved by insight and training 
and knowledge. The commercial book- 
maker, with no personal view of life to 
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express, found it easy to manufacture the 
conventional idealisms which the thirsty 
masses drank in as a gospel of life. Both 
classes of writers alike, so far as they 
exerted any influence at all, helped to 
propagate and foster the anti- social 
elements in society. The end was in- 
evitable. The system of manufacturing 
literature fell by its own weight. When 
literature became so hopelessly bad and 
easy that everybody wrote it, then, of 
course, nobody read it. The incubus 
of literature was thus lifted from society, 
and the true artist — ^poet or philosopher 
— was once more free to use the medium 
of words.** 

* They must have suflfered keenly from 
their lack of individuality and the high 
development of the herd instincts that 
their conditions of life imposed upon 
them." 
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'No, they seem to have been merci- 
fully spared that. There is no evidence 
to show that they realised it. They 
were to a large extent in conflict with 
their own herd instincts ; they could not 
obey the moral laws which they them- 
selves accepted as sacred ; but they 
somehow seem to have regarded this 
very conflict as a fine illustration of 
their own " individualism ,"" and they 
looked forward with dread to a future 
of the race when, as they believed, that 
individualism would be in danger of 
disappearing.^ 

*They seem to me like children 
putting on the garments of their 
parents and playing at being grown 
up, aping and admiring the ways of 
their elders, and all the time longing to 
fling them off*.' 

*A large part of the art of living 
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lies in the wise adjustment of life to 
tradition, and the acquisition of that 
art has ever been one of the most 
difScult tasks which human selection 
could achieve.' 

*How do you consider that the 
development of individualism came 
about?' 

^ Well, that is a complicated subject. 
It was really the outcome of a niunber 
of converging lines of movement. With 
the decay of nationalities, as hostile 
sections of humanity perpetually preying 
on each other, the herd-instinct in its 
most brutal and aggressive forms became 
functionless and naturally tended to die 
out. The industrial movement for the 
organisation of the "material" basis of 
life, which played so large a part in the 
twentieth century, certainly helped to 
prolong artificially the existence of the 
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herd-instinct, but in doing so it inevitably 
made the reaction against it more com- 
plete. The race for the possession of the 
earth among the more ferocious nations 
also tended to furnish an artificial barrier 
to the growth of individualism ; but this 
naturally ceased to be the case when the 
population of the earth fell into a more 
stable state of equilibrium, and violent 
methods of ousting established peoples 
were no longer permitted. As uniformity 
gradually ceased to be necessary for the 
protection of a community, the condi- 
tions naturally tended to become more 
conducive to the survival of variations. 
The evolution of the social instinct, 
though in its earlier stages necessarily 
favourable to uniformity, in later stages 
became favourable to individualism, not 
merely because the advantages of uni- 
formity had ceased to exist, but because 
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society must necessarily adjust itself to 
the increased number of congenital varia- 
tions, and also because the monotony 
and insincerity of the earlier herd-instinct 
became intolerable in a more advanced 
society. In the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries the so-called civilised world 
was almost uniform throughout ; at any 
given moment they wore the same kind 
of clothes, practised the same customs, 
thought the same thoughts, even whistled 
the same tunes throughout the world. 
Such a world it could not, of course, be 
very interesting to live in, though one 
would indeed still have possessed the 
variegated remains of older cultures, 
representing other kinds of uniformity." 

* The world must have been curiously 
smaller then.' 

* Undoubtedly it was. The restless- 
ness produced by the perpetual play of 
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political influences in the course of the 
partition of the earth, together with 
the feverish thirst of commerce, still 
further accentuated that smallness. No 
one lived in an environment so beauti- 
fully and admirably adapted for his 
own individual needs that it was idle 
for him to leave it. Every one was 
dissatisfied, every one was anxious to 
abandon the discomforts in which he 
lived for the brief relief of greater dis- 
comforts in any other part of the world. 
It is difficult to conceive any method 
of travelling more unpleasant than the 
railways and steamboats of the nineteenth 
century, yet so great was the wretched- 
ness of the population — I speak, of course, 
of the so-called civilised populations — 
that they would willingly spend months 
or weeks in these frightful conveyances 
for the sake of varying their misery. It 
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somehow pleased them to earn higher 
wages at a greater expenditure of energy 
and wretchedness. The results were in 
the highest degree disastrous. The 
newer countries were swamped with 
criminals and lunatics ; in some of them 
it was found at the end of the nineteenth 
century that whereas only twenty per 
cent, of the population were foreigners, 
more than double that proportion of 
the insanity was among foreigners, and 
the criminality of immigrants in new 
countries was more than double that of 
the same people in their own countries. 
At the same time, the older countries, in- 
stead of being benefited by this emigration 
of perverted energy, were but more rapidly 
impoverished and degenerated. One of 
the chief problems of those days was 
how to deal with the abnormal classes, 
for nearly all their human variations 
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were naturally of a morbid character. 
They were scarcely successful, it must be 
admitted, in producing fine personalities; 
the kind of individuality most likely to 
arise imder such conditions is a perverse 
individuality. It is only in more stable 
and complex communities that iine 
human personalities can abundantly 
arise.' 

* But surely we have evidence that some 
such conditions prevailed even at a very 
early period in the world's history.' 

* Undoubtedly, and they led even then 
to the development of the art instinct, by 
which we can measure a people's human 
culture. But such civilisations were 
fragmentary and temporary. No culture 
can be permanent and complete so long 
as military, political, and industrial rulers 
are employed for purposes of govern- 
ment; for in the hands of such rulers 
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the finer human impulses might at any 
moment be swept off the face of the 
earth, leaving scarcely a trace behind. 
Moreover, an essential condition of any 
real civilisation is the development of 
science; without that not only is com- 
plete social organisation impossible, but 
whatever organisation exists must rest 
on the basis of human servitude, and by 
that very fact is impelled towards swift 
decadence and sterility. If we seem to 
undervalue science nowadays, it is because 
we are no longer able to conceive what 
life was before it developed; it is the 
only sure basis of any civilised and 
human society.' 

^The world must have presented an 
extraordinarily different aspect when 
everything was so shifting and insecure 
that even the most fundamental human 
impulses were in abeyance.' 
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* Those times were favourable to 
violent action — that is their charm for 
us who gaze back at them from afar — 
and they were even favourable to a 
feverish thirst for knowledge; for the 
finer and more specifically human 
activities, it is true, and especially, as 
you say, for the exercise of art, they 
naturally oflRered little opportunity. 
Beauty was a rare and casual accident ; 
and the supreme art, the art of living, 
was a matter of happy chance, if indeed 
it were ever achieved." 

*Is it not strange that even then, 
when the race had already existed for 
many thousand years, the most ele- 
mentary of all truths, that for living 
things the art of living must ever be the 
supreme art, had never been grasped P ' 

^From our modem and more human 
point of view it may certainly seem 
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strange; from their semi-human point 
of view, no. The fact that certain 
human aspects of life had begun to 
develop must not blind us to the fact 
that the fundamental modes of living 
were still established mostly on the 
non-human basis of struggle and mutual 
hostility. That explains everything.' 

^ Still, even in the nineteenth century 
there must have been a few who were 
able to rise above their environment and 
to see human life more broadly.' 

*And even if so, what would have 
been the use? They would only have 
been killed, and so have helped to per- 
petuate a rigime of slaughter, which had 
a beauty of its own, and was fitted to 
the age in which it existed. And then 
they had their illusions, and needed no 
more. Even the English were nourished 
on beautiful illusions, difficult as you 
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find it to associate that people with 
ideas of beauty. In the nineteenth 
century one of their great orators and 
statesmen declared in all solemnity to 
a solemn audience, in their Parliament 
House, that if England were to fall, 
there would fall with her " all the best 
securities for the charities of human life, 
for the powers and honour, the fame, 
the glory, and the liberties of the whole 
civilised world.**^ It was on the strength of 
these pathetic illusions that that vigorous 
and insolent race was enabled to wreak 
its own fate. Why should they not 
crush all the races that were weak 
enough to be crushed? They were the 
best people in the world; they repre- 
sented all the charities of life. They 
felt that that was a full justification 
for any display of force or cunning that 
their own self-assertion demanded. 
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Certainly there were a small minority 
of people who were in advance of 
the rest, but it is always difScult to 
rise wholly above one^s environment. 
Most of those — sentimentalists they 
were called — who then sought at some 
point or another to introduce more 
human methods of living were, I fear, 
themselves examples of the modes of 
feeling prevalent. For they would spend 
enormous energy on some special and 
peculiar object — I fear you would not 
believe me if I were to tell you what 
many of these objects were — and yet 
calmly accept the very laws of the in- 
human system under which they were 
living.' 

*But thousands of years before the 
nineteenth centuiy there were semi- 
civilised communities among whom the 
art-sense was highly developed.'' 
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* That is true ; but they were all im- 
perfect, all on an insecure basis, so that 
they had utterly perished and were al- 
most unknown. We possess a know- 
ledge of those early civilisations almost 
undreamt of in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. It is true they 
were then beginning to discover the 
materials for our knowledge, but they 
were unable to put them into a con- 
nected form. So far as the knowledge of 
early civilisation was concerned, they were 
like men in an obscure cavern, feeling 
about in a darkness only here €uad there 
illumined by a faint streak of light. 
They were not even very inquisitive, 
though they must have known that the 
whole earth beneath their feet merely 
needed to be dug up to reveal at a 
thousand points the precious documents 
of the past. It is only of comparatively 
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recent times that we have learned to 
know fully the history of early civilisa- 
tions that remained unknown in ages 
vastly nearer to them than we are, 
though the men of those ages, if they 
chose, could have easily gained the know- 
ledge they have left it to us to acquire.' 

* Yes, I received that impression very 
forcibly. A considerable part of the 
earth has become a museum of the past ; 
so that, for instance, the shores of the 
Mediterr€uaean and its islands are largely 
devoted to the reconstruction of early 
cultures.*" 

*And there you have excellent ex- 
amples of the way in which, even in the 
infancy of culture, stability and perma- 
nence of growth, receptivity without the 
rage of emigration and world-wide con- 
quest, may lead to results which later 
and apparently more advanced dvilisa- 
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tions, lacking these qualities, could not 
attain. I do not know if you went to 
see the reconstruction of New York 
as it existed in the twentieth century. 

^No, I was more than satisfied with 
my visit to the Lancashire Enclosure.** 

* Well, at New York you have a most 
interesting exhibition of early culture. 
It has been restored, to a large extent, 
much as it existed in the twentieth 
century, in order to show the primitive 
ways of oiu: forefathers at that remote 
period. An enormous number of people 
take part in the performances illustrat- 
ing the life of our ancestors. No at- 
tempt is made to reproduce the more 
objectionable features of the old-world 
life; they would be too painful even if 
a sufficient number of people could be 
found to enact them.** 

^ It has always seemed to me a curious 
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and unnecessary, indeed an offensive 
feature of, I think, the twentieth cen- 
tury, that so much study was given to 
the relationships of men and women. 
I suppose, however, that you would con- 
sider that that was a necessary phase in 
the development of primitive man?' 

* Most certainly. The really curious 
point is that such a phase was not passed 
through at a still earlier stage in human 
history. We can only account for that 
by the curious perversity in the evolu- 
tion of science which explains so many 
of the bizarre incongruities of that time — 
the fact that science began at the wrong 
end. It is no doubt difficult to believe 
now, but it is nevertheless true, that 
astronomical observatories were built, 
at enormous expense of money and 
mechanical ingenuity, for the minute 
study of the stars at a period when 
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science was still in so infantile a state 
that it was considered almost morally 
wrong to study the laws of human life. 
They knew all about the laws of what 
they called gravitation, but they thought 
it impure to ascertain the laws by which 
human beings are attracted to one 
another and repelled/ 

* I do not see how sex could ever have 
been impure to people who have lived 
among flowers — and that has been al- 
ways.' 

^ But it has not been always that men 
have had time to consider the lilies. 
They have at some periods thought that 
so many other things were of vastly 
greater importance. It has sometimes 
seemed to them a matter of indifference 
that they lived like swine, provided 
their eyes were fixed upon the stars.' 

^ It seems to me that there are some 
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things about the nineteenth century we 
shall never understand/ 

'We always have to remember that 
the childhood of man has been infinitely 
prolonged, and that we preserve in our 
traditions for immense periods, and in 
our very structure for still longer times, 
the reminiscence of the past. That is as 
true now as it has ever been ; and if it 
adds to the complexity of life, it also 
adds to its charm. Necessarily, how- 
ever, there are some traditions that have 
died out, even some organic traits which 
have either led under new conditions to 
the destruction of the races in which 
they were most marked, or, being no 
longer required, have slowly decayed. 
That is why an age like the nineteenth 
century will never lose its fascination, 
but rather gain in interest the further 
off we are removed from it. The guid- 
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ing principle of such an age is ignor- 
ance; and, as was indeed pointed out 
by i a philosopher who himself lived 
at the end of that century, ignorance 
possesses a magnificent audacity, lead- 
ing to sudden triumphs of flaming 
transitory splendour which fuller know- 
ledge renders impossible. All things 
seem possible to ignorance ; the world 
is not a sacred mystery which we may 
never penetrate. Rather it is a mystery 
of which we may at any moment find 
the key, and so open a door which will 
reveal to us in fantastic pictures the 
realisation of all our hearts^ most wilful 
desires. A man might live in rags and 
filth and yet feel that he carried the 
key of the universe in his pocket or his 
brain, in a little s£u;red book or a little 
cherished ideal. The brutality and in- 
humanity of their lives becomes explic- 
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able when we remember this. What 
does warfare matter, what is it to wade 
through the blood of his fellow-men 
to one who is drunk with the wine of 
ignorance and wrapped in the misty 
dreams of an impossible ideal? What 
are disease and misery and death to him 
who soars on imaginary wings to a vast 
invisible goal? That was the spirit in 
which the men of those days lived; it 
was the secret of their insane activities, 
their colossal conceptions, their gigantic 
ambitions, even some of their most 
practical and prosaic inventions, the 
whole of the picturesque €UQd fantastic 
confusion in which they lived. It would 
have been easy for the men of the nine- 
teenth century to ascertain — ^indeed, it 
is clear that a few among them had 
divined — that all the early human cul- 
tures had been built up on the fragile 
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basis of vast illusions, and that even ten 
thousand years produces no perceptible 
change either in the fundamental human 
passions or in the details of physical 
human structure. We have learned that 
it is but in little things that change 
is possible, but we have also learned the 
infinite importance of little things. It 
is only the little things of life that are 
essential and perennially significant ; the 
vast dreams in which early man seemed 
to see the whole of existence are as 
unimportant as they were evanescent. 
The fundamental instincts and aptitudes 
of men can never change, nor the joys 
and sorrows they bring, but we can 
allow them to play in this direction or 
in that ; we can bar the roads that make 
for inhumanity; we can smooth those 
that make for humanity. In the nine- 
teenth century the illusions of ignorance 
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closed many of the roads that make for 
humanity, and at the same time it had 
not yet seemed worth while to close most 
of the roads that lead to inhumanity. 
The most elementary rules of social or- 
ganisation, when once their recognition 
is world-wide, effect a change that is 
enormous and out of all proportion to 
their simplicity. A tradition of civilisa- 
tion once firmly established, artificial 
barriers fall, and men are free to develop 
their own impulses in infinite diversity.' 

^But that is an account of things 
which surely extends over a long period ; 
it scarcely applies exclusively to the 
nineteenth century.'' 

^ But, as I said, when we are dealing 
with the essential elements of human 
nature many years make little difference. 
Suppose, for instance, we compare the 
nineteenth century in Europe with the 
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ninth century, as described vividly by a 
French chronicler of that age. The ex- 
ternal and superficial aspects of life were 
different, but the essentials were the same ; 
it was the same bloodshed and political 
intrigue, the same moral confusion, the 
same indifference to the great primary 
facts of life. I do not say there was never 
any progress, but it was far less easy 
to detect than the men of those ages 
thought. What they regarded as pro- 
gress was often merely the rise and fall 
of the birth-rate of a fresh nationality. 
At a certain stage in a nation^s develop- 
ment, while it has still not emerged from 
barbarism, a sudden and enormous ex- 
pansion of its birth-rate takes place; 
and at such a period the nation feels, 
and makes surrounding nations feel, that 
it is changing the face of the world, 
and imposing its own organic ideals. 
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Yet just as it is approaching the stage 
of civilisation which would alone enable 
it to do this effectively, it is already 
shrinking to give place to younger and 
more vigorous races. The English of 
the nineteenth century seem to have 
imagined that they were gaining the 
empire of the world. They never seem 
to have realised how idle that dream 
was in face of the fact that at the very 
same time their birth-rate was falling 
with immense velocity. Their own dis- 
appearance seemed to them as far off an 
event as the outcome of the slow action 
of denudation in breaking up their island 
into a little archipelago of Palaeozoic 
rocks. But it was all " progress.*" They 
were the dupes of catchwords, and 
often imagined that progress lay in the 
abolition of various institutions cherished 
by their forefathers, simply because they 
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had forgotten the real significance of 
those institutions. Thus the men of 
the nineteenth century prided themselves 
very much on their hatred of slavery, and 
considered themselves greatly superior 
to the Greeks and Romans who had 
accepted the institution of slavery. 
They rarely or never asked themselves 
what slavery meant, nor inquired very 
minutely what the benefit was which 
they had conferred upon their own 
miserable masses by giving them a 
freedom which at best meant merely 
servitude with payment in money instead 
of its equivalent in the means of living, 
and at worst mecuat the freedom to 
starve and die. At the same time, they 
tacitly recognised the futility of their 
abolition of slavery, and they had a 
saying that it was better to be a horse 
than a man. What progress there was 
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lay mainly in a great piling up of tradi- 
tion, and a greater degree of specialisation 
in individual aptitudes. In essentials — 
whether in individual energy and happi- 
ness or in social humanities — it scarcely 
appears that the progress was consider- 
able. Under the conditions of existence 
of separate nations in the hands of 
politicians — when not only was Jesus 
regarded as God^s Son, but, as the most 
revered English poet of that century ap- 
provingly declared, Carnage was *God^s 
daughter' — no real progress was pos- 
sible. It is difficult to tell what the 
real typical man of the more successful 
nations of the nineteenth century was 
like. They devoted much attention to 
the sayings and doings of their criminals 
and politicians, as well as to their poets 
and philosophers, but nearly all their 
interest was reserved for these exceptional 
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classes ; for the scientific study of them- 
selves, their really average and typical 
selves, which alone constitute the measure 
of progress, they felt little interest. 
We have indeed a valuable and instruc- 
tive account of the typical Englishmen 
of the middle of the Victorian era in 
a Government Blue Book of that time. 
The peasants often lived wholly on bread 
and potatoes, and dwelt in cottages with 
earth floors, which were a fruitful soil 
of diseases. In some of the towns — 
even those beneath the walls of their 
royal castles — father, motJ- ^r, and grown 
children would live and sleep in one 
room; and if one of them died of a 
contagious disease, the riest must still 
live and sleep in the same room as the 
corpse. They often had clothes in 
common, and while some were wearing 
them the others were in bed naked under 
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a blanket. A chief characteristic is, of 
course, their heroic love of dirt. They 
preserved their excrements in the house, 
we are told in the Blue Book, for 
days at a time — ^a practice rarely known 
even to the lowest savages — and when 
they became very offensive would empty 
them out of the window. Many of the 
streets in the larger cities were so deep 
in mire, so full of pits and heaps of 
refuse and excrement, that no vehicle 
could be driven along them, and their 
stench rendered them intolerable to the 
small minority of persons who in that 
age were fastidious in this respect. Even 
their chief royal palace in the middle 
of the nineteenth century was under- 
mined by forty-eight cesspools. Human 
excrement was everywhere so plentiful 
as to attract vast crowds of flies, we are 
told, and these settling on any piece of 
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exposed food at once imparted to it a 
strong stench of dung. It was remark- 
able — as implying a greater delicacy 
than you would perhaps be inclined to 
ascribe to the men of the nineteenth 
century — that food thus tainted was by 
many regarded as uneatable. Their 
devotion to their dung-heaps, however, 
was not diminished, and by selling them 
they were often able to pay a con- 
siderable part of their rents. At the 
same time, they had invented a mar- 
vellous system of drainage by which 
they allowed the sewage with all its 
highly precious nitrogenous constituents 
to run to waste in the sea while they 
undermined their cities with a network 
of foul gases with outlets to carry 
disease and death into every house. It 
is not surprising to be told of the men 
of that age that ^^ no deprivation is felt 
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by them so little as that of cleanliness."*' 
They could be smelled from a distance, 
and left an odour of filth behind in any 
room they occupied. They would cook 
their food with water from rivers that 
stank and into which all filth was 
thrown. Necessarily such conditions 
were favourable to religious ardour; 
the filth in which the present world 
was drowned for the people of those 
days served to concentrate their atten- 
tion on the world to come. We are 
told of a young woman, having received 
an excellent moral education, and being 
truly pious, who lived in an undrained 
hovel with a pigstye before it; here 
she sat, "with rings of dirt about her 
neck, turning over with dirty hands 
Brown's Dictionary, to see whether the 
newly elected minister was * sound' in 
his doctrine." It is impossible not to 
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be lost in admiration of the people 
capable of living such heroic lives. 
Living under such conditions — "with 
broken panes in every window, and filth 
and vermin in every nook, with the 
walls unwhitewashed for years, black 
with the smoke of foul chimneys, with- 
out water, with corded bed-stocks for 
beds, and sacking for bed-clothing, with 
floors unwashed from year to year, 
without out-offices, with streets elevated 
a foot, sometimes two, above the level 
of the causeway, by the accumulations of 
years, and stagnant puddles with their 
fetid exhalations, ash-places choked up 
with filth, excrementitious deposits on 
all sides, undrained, unpaved, unventi- 
lated, uncared for by every authority 
but the landlord who weekly collects 
his miserable rents from his miserable 
tenants'^ — living under such conditions 
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we cannot be surprised that the England 
of the nineteenth century produced work- 
men moulded of piety and filth, and for 
"enduring, untiring, savage energy sur- 
passing that of every other manufac- 
turing country"— or so it seemed to 
themselves; in any case we may admire 
the stolid self-complacency with which 
they thanked Grod that they were not 
as other men.' 

' Perhaps the " other men " also 
thanked God.' 

' Ah, you do not look at these things 
seriously. It is easy to smile; but we 
must look at the past not only from 
without, but from within, and we cannot 
do that unless we take seriously the 
serious estimate which the men of the 
past had of themselves and of their 
aims. We must put together what they 
thought themselves to be and what we 
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know them to be ; only so can we reach 
a view of any past epoch which is at 
once genuinely true and genuinely fan- 
tastic. And the last word must always 
be one of sympathetic admiration. One 
can indeed imagine the contempt and 
loathing with which the ages immedi- 
ately succeeding the nineteenth century 
looked back upon that period. Every 
age is unjust to that which went 
immediately before it. The nineteenth 
century, in the pride of its mechanical 
ingenuity, was unjust even to the 
eighteenth, an age of much more 
humanity than its own, of a much 
wider and more reasonable outlook on 
life. A great prophet and buffoon of 
the middle of the nineteenth century in 
one of his most mature works spoke of 
the eighteenth century as "a disastrous 
wrecked inanity not useful to dwell 
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upon, a kind of dusty chaotic back- 
ground, in which the figures that had 
some veracity in them — a small company, 
and ever growing smaller as our demands 
rise in strictness — are delineated for us,'' 
— than which a more fatuous judgment 
could not well be imagined. Yet the 
man who uttered it was surrounded by 
a halo of veneration, and seemed to his 
British fellow-countrymen to stand on 
the highest summit of wisdom. And 
in the same way the ages following the 
nineteenth century looked back on the 
moral confusion of that time, on its 
plebeian vulgarity, its extraordinary and 
complacent mingling of luxury and filth, 
with unspeakable loathing. But they 
were wrong. The temper of an age 
will never show itself in its true colours 
until we have gazed at it long and 
intimately. It is the majority in any 
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age who make life— domestic life at all 
events, and that is the chief part of 
life — what they will. And we have no 
right to quarrel with them for working 
out their own ideals of happiness. In 
the middle of the nineteenth century, 
in the centre of the Victorian epoch, 
a report of the English government 
contains an account of a visit paid by 
a clergyman to a typical British work- 
man. ^^I found a man,^^ he said, 
" whose bed was without blankets, whose 
room was without furniture, who was 
destitute even of the ordinary utensils 
of civilised life, whose floor was covered 
with worse filth than that of the streets, 
— I found this man at dinner with a 
roast loin of pork stuffed with onions, a 
Yorkshire pudding, a large jug of ale, 
cheese, and a salad."*^ There, in that 
t3rpical Englishman — whether or not he 
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was in every respect absolutely represen- 
tative of the English of that age — 
we have the heart of the nineteenth 
century, at all events of its more pro- 
gressive elements, and when we meditate 
upon that scene all the seeming discords 
of the time melt into harmony. , To the 
casual observer of those days it seemed 
that some classes possessed all the 
luxuries of life and others all the 
poverty, and that an ingenious redis- 
tribution of wealth would have altered 
at once the whole temper of the people. 
We who are far removed from that 
time can see that in the typical man 
of that period the luxury and the 
poverty were united in the same person. 
This is the Englishman of whom it was 
said at that time that in mere quantity 
of gross manual work he could excel 
any other European worker. How in- 
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stinctively combined the love of luxury 
was with the love of filth is sufficiently 
shown by the fact that even the 
wealthiest classes in the wealthiest 
country chose the city of filthiest 
atmosphere to live in. The love of 
filth persisted even in their lunatics. 
In the middle of the nineteenth century 
it was not unusual in lunatic asylums 
to order a cold bath for refractory 
patients who were considered morally 
insane; this was so efiicacious that the 
mere hint of it would quiet the most 
violent patient; and the cold bath 
itself was regarded as so serious an 
infliction by the public at large that 
later in the century the temperature of 
the bath was ordered to be strictly 
regulated; so that what in other ages 
is regarded as a luxury, or even a 
necessity of life, was in the nineteenth 
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century by the population generally — 
with the exception doubtless of a few 
isolated individuals — regarded as the 
most serious punishment that could be 
inflicted. The objection was not, how- 
ever, merely to a cold bath; that can 
be understood in a cold and wretched 
climate; it was more deeply rooted 
than that; it was an objection to 
washing in any form. Dirt was the 
atmosphere in which they lived, their 
shelter against the world. English laws, 
which were practically made by a very 
small oligarchy, and in no way re- 
presented the opinions of the people, 
ordained that a bath should be ad- 
ministered to every one admitted to one 
of their "workhouses.*" This was pro- 
bably enacted in order to diminish the 
number of applications ; it was certainly 
regarded as a great hardship. One man, 
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for instance, as we are informed by a 
report of the British Government, con- 
sidered it equal to robbing him of a 
greatcoat he had worn for many years. 
In Lancashire, the most "progressive" 
portion of the most " progressive ^ 
country of the middle of the nineteenth 
century, the colliers never washed their 
bodies. "I never wash my body,'*' said 
one; "I let my shirt rub the dirt off; 
my shirt will show that ; I wash my neck 
and ears and face, of course. I do not 
think it is usual for the lasses either to 
wash their bodies ; my sisters never wash 
themselves, and seeing is believing ; they 
wash their faces, necks, and ears. What- 
ever fine clothes they may wear above, 
colliers never wash their bodies under- 
neath; I know that, and their legs and 
bodies are as black as your hat.**' If 
cleanliness had been part of the Christian, 
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as it was of the Mohammedan religion, 
the conversion of England would only 
have been effected with much difficulty. 
Even the ideals of cleanliness of the 
cleanly classes were easily satisfied; and 
a gynaecologist of the United States — 
by many at that time regarded as the 
most advanced country on earth — when 
referring to the carelessness and ignor- 
ance of women in this respect at the 
end of the nineteenth century, stated 
that with "the unhealthy manner of 
living in vogue among the fair sex, many 
young men would give up all romantic 
ideas of matrimony if they could but 
inspect the object of their ambition 
through the speculum of the gynaeco- 
logist/'' 

^Pray do not let us talk of it any 
more.' 

^One has to become accustomed to 
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such topics in studying the nineteenth 
century. It is necessary to realise how 
intimately such facts as those I have 
mentioned reveal to us the actual temper 
of the most " progressive "" people of that 
time, even though they would not them- 
selves have admitted it. They revelled 
in filth, disease, and luxury ; we may be 
sure they knew what suited them best, 
and their whole constitution and civilisa- 
tion was bom of that revelry. A few 
idle dreamers rebelled against the spirit 
of their time. But we cannot take 
their dreams into account. The real 
work of the age was rough, and for 
rough work you must have rough people. 
The decay of England was coincident 
with the improvement of its social con- 
ditions.^ 

^Then what would you say were the 
real characteristics of the nineteenth 
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century among its most active com- 
munities, in England, for example ? ' 

*The tjrpical illustration and symbol 
of the nineteenth century men is the 
railway train, which they were very 
proud of, and always introduced at once 
into every new country they subdued — 
a remarkable piece of mechanism com- 
pared to most of the appliances of their 
daily lives, driven by two sooty work- 
men, and crowded with human beings 
stuffed helplessly into small and filthy 
compartments. They always rushed 
eagerly into this strange and offensive 
machine ; however closely they might be 
packed one upon another, they never 
complained. It is clear how admirably 
this combination of mechanical ingenuity 
and rapid progression with dirt, dis- 
comfort, and passivity — and the con- 
sciousness that their "progress'' would 
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cut to pieces whatever got into their 
way — fulfilled the ideals of the nine- 
teenth century. In other words, the 
interest of the civilisation centring in 
what were at that time considered — 
and indeed in a sense rightly — its more 
progressive countries, lies in the sudden 
increase of mechanical ingenuity, as com- 
pared to previous ages, combined with 
a pathetic lack of adjustment between 
that ingenuity and the claims of human 
civilisation. Hence a condition of con- 
fusion and incongruity which, however 
painful and repulsive we cannot fail to 
find it, was not without heroism and 
magnificence. The traditions of blood- 
shed and brutality were still dominant, 
and were indeed still to a large extent 
engrained in the nervous texture of 
many of the races that considered them- 
selves the flower of humanity. Thus it 
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was that politicians and capitalists had 
the chief control of public affairs, that 
war was chronic, that industrialism was 
carried out on the lines of warfare and 
with results that rivalled war in bloodi- 
ness. The thirst for gold and for drink 
absorbed all the "progressive'' peoples, 
and those thirsts always increased with 
every rise in what they called "pro- 
sperity.*" Unlike previous ages, they 
lived under the double yoke and strain 
of a militant industrialism and the actual 
daily expectation of real warfare, and. 
thus a constant state of nervous tension 
existed among their populations. We 
see this nervous tension in the perpetual 
stream of migration which more than 
anything else spiritually impoverished 
and distorted them and rendered any 
real civilisation wholly impossible. We 
see the same nervous tension even in 
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the efforts of their sentimentalists who 
almost alone showed any care of a true 
human civilisation; they were but ca- 
prices of a general neurotic tendency. 
All the young and more vigorous peoples 
— in America, in Russia, in Australia — 
were in too crude, unsettled, and ill- 
balanced a condition to furnish the basis 
for civilisation, and thus were even im- 
mensely inferior in true culture to many 
more stable communities of earlier ages ; 
while the older and more highly civilised 
peoples, though in many respects more 
humane and nearer to the arts of living, 
belonged to the past and lacked the 
elements of progress. It was that 
mechanical ingenuity they were begin- 
ning to acquire which constituted the 
real new step we see in that age. It 
may be true that they ignored the re- 
lation of that new step to the real claims 
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of life, that they regarded it simply as 
a method of enriching capitalists, crush- 
ing superfluous populations, and adding 
to the total ugliness of a world inhabited 
by a race more or less indifferent to the 
primary claims of humanity. Still there 
it was, full of promise for the morrow, 
though as it existed at that time it 
merely served to illuminate and em- 
phasise the picturesque wretchedness of 
the nineteenth century."* 

*I begin to see what was the special 
work of the nineteenth century."* 

^I hope you also begin to see how it 
was that the British race, with all the 
defects that you feel so keenly, was 
extraordinarily well adapted to carry 
out that special work. By the accident 
of their insular position the British com- 
bined in high degree two very opposite 
groups of characteristics. On the one 
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hand they were, as we see them repre- 
sented, a race of ill-made but energetic 
barbarians, with big skeletons, projecting 
cheek-bones, massive jaws; and to this 
framework the flesh laid on roughly, as 
it were with a trowel, greedy carnivorous 
mouths and long upper lips, — ^lips some- 
times thick, irregular, and sensual, some- 
times drawn back as by a bit, a painful 
sense of tension, seeming to show that 
these men were conscious of a desire to 
restrain a wild beast within them. And 
with these characters went their mental 
traits of rude, careless, insolent energy, 
and a reckless indifference to everything 
but the satisfaction of their imperious 
instincts — characteristics that were some- 
times fashioned into personalities of 
tempered strength and wisdom, though 
usually with an effect of constraint and 
artificiality. A foreign student of the 
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British in the nineteenth century declfiured 
that the sweetness of their women alone 
redeemed the evil influence of England 
in the world. That was a somewhat 
extreme statement. On the other hand, 
a seventeenth-century visitor to England, 
too generously enthusiastic, declared that 
the English of the Restoration period 
had something great about them which 
reminded him of the ancient Romans, 
and the remark was repeated in later 
times. There was a certain truth in it, 
if only we remember that the English 
had far less natural strength and sobriety 
of character, and therefore less tolera- 
tion, less magnanimity than the race 
which created the supreme city of the 
ancient world. The Romans built up 
a great civilisation; the English only 
transmitted, in a vulgarised form, the 
civilisation that was more or less common 
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to the Europe of their days. But the 
finest men of British race were not in- 
ferior to the finest men of their time. 
They were not, indeed, usually strong 
on the intellectual or the emotional side, 
but they were men of great character; 
slow-witted, often dominated by a single 
aim, with difficulty taking up new posi- 
tions, but inflexibly tenacious of the 
positions once attained, cowards in the 
face of ideas, but brave in the face of 
physical opposition, lacking in sympathy, 
mere children where the arts of living 
were concerned, they yet possessed those 
qualities of character which are of in- 
estimable value in ages of ferocious 
struggle. So at least we seem to dis- 
cern them in the presentations that have 
come down to us — massive, stolid, fear- 
less personalities, silent and forbidding 
on the surface, tender-hearted at bottom. 
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But, as I said, all this was only one 
aspect of the British. The temper of 
their race was highly composite. Great 
Britain had not only been the prey of 
the most savage races of prehistoric 
Europe, which had thus passed on their 
characteristics unchanged to their de- 
scendants. Those remote islands had 
also been the ultimate refuge of the 
shyest and feeblest races of early Europe. 
And these, too, had passed on their 
characteristics to the later possessors of 
the land, their cunning and reserve, their 
suspicion, their melancholy silence, their 
ideals, their dreams. Thus, they were 
perpetually oscillating between awkward 
timidity and an arrogance so unbounded 
that their own doctors regarded it as a 
disease, and dealt with it as "morbid 
self-assurance.*" So was produced an 
extraordinary amalgam of character 
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which admirably fitted the British race 
for the special work which at one moment 
it was able to perform in the world. 
They were aided as much by the qualities 
of their weakness as by those of their 
strength. Their brooding reserve, their 
gloomy suspicion, their cunning, effected 
what sheer brute strength alone would 
never have been adequate to effect. A 
historian of their own, writing in the 
nineteenth century, pointed out that 
the whole British conquest of India was 
effected by morbid suspicion, and was 
really the outcome of a systematised 
delusion. Every step in that conquest 
was undertaken not so much for greed 
or for glory as under the delusion that 
they themselves were the dupes and 
victims of French machinations; they 
saw French intrigue, French gold, French 
valour everywhere threatening them, and 
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at every point it seemed to them that 
unless they struck some swift and mighty 
blow they would themselves be wiped off 
the face of the earth. We may trace the 
same insane delusion throughout their 
whole history; we see them perpetually 
engaged in "doing," as they would 
express it, other nations, in the fear 
that they themselves were about to be 
"done.**' They were thus enabled to 
perform deeds at which the whole world 
marvelled. And their most atrocious 
crimes, being committed in this faith, 
were accompanied by an unruffled con- 
sciousness of absolute rectitude. They 
reaped, indeed, the evil fruit of their 
suspicion also. It was to that group 
of qualities that they owed their incapa- 
city for social life, and for all the arts of 
living. But so long as their day lasted 
they reaped the good fruits of it as well.'' 
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^ They could never have been happy/ 
^Ah, that we can never know. It is 
easy to say that they followed the natural 
instincts of their nature, and found satis- 
faction in doing so, and that if they had 
wished things to be otherwise, they would 
have made them otherwise. No doubt 
that is in some measure true. But, as we 
also know, the general level of intelligence 
was still too low to bring conflicting 
impulses into harmonious activity, and 
even at that period I believe it could 
be shown that there existed the germs 
of finer possibilities than could have been 
satisfied by the life that then prevailed. 
The men of that time possessed in full 
measure one of the essential conditions 
of happiness — the exercise of energy. 
But it is only one of the conditions; 
the energy must be measured and har- 
monious to produce the satisfaction of 
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living. For living is an art, and cannot 
exist in any satisfying measure where 
art does not exist — or only exists pain- 
fully, as in the more " prosperous '' coun- 
tries of the nineteenth century, as the 
possession of a special caste.^ 

^I begin to see the characteristics of 
that age. But I scarcely know even yet 
whether one ought to bless it or curse it.' 

' One can never do either. It is a bad 
world, may be, but there could not be 
a better world. Life has always been 
perfect. The sum of satisfaction can 
scarcely be greater in any age than it 
has been in any other age. To cut off 
the channels of human satisfaction is but 
to concentrate and intensify the satis- 
faction which gushes through the few 
channels that are left. The morality 
of men, or their immorality, may have 
perverted their vision, or driven them to 
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every excess of cruelty, but who can say 
that they were therefore less happy ? K 
there are bom martyrers, there are bom 
martyrs as well. The exuberance of life 
has never failed. We shudder with 
horror as we gaze back at the brutality 
of the past. But they never shuddered. 
They were engaged in a perpetual battle, 
but when a man was struck it is only 
we, the spectators, who are hurt; they 
fought on, unknowing their wounds. 
Our emotions as we gaze at the Lanca- 
shire Enclosure have nothing in common 
with the emotions of the inhabitants. 
Even the restless discontent that can 
never die is a part of perfection; for 
without it there could not be that per- 
petual slight novelty which alone makes 
life different from death. And those 
who have most suffered have ever been 
those who were least discontented. The 
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wisdom that comes of suffering has taught 
them how little change means. Life has 
always been perfect.'* 

' Is it not another way of saying that 
life can never be perfect ? ' 

^Yes, that was my thought. There 
is but a hair's-breadth between us and 
the nineteenth century. If we had 
quite reached perfection, there would 
be nothing left but death ; if they had 
not almost touched it, they could not 
have lived at all. Food was always 
sweet to them, how sweet we may esti- 
mate by the immense energy they ex- 
pended to obtain a morsel of it; man 
has always been a tormenting joy to 
woman, and woman to man; it was 
good to have children; the spectacle of 
Nature was always there to bring con- 
solation and rest to those who could 
see it, or who cared to see it; at the 
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worst man could lose himself in some 
vast dream. And all these things were 
possible, even when men were living 
on the edge of starvation and crushed 
beneath the tyranny of machinery. All 
that we count civilisation has but filled 
in graciously the intervals of life. It 
may have helped to harmonise human 
passions; it has not made sweeter the 
gratification of those passions. Make 
earth like hell as much as you can, and 
all the deepest passions of man can still 
find satisfaction. He could desire no 
more in heaven. One may even doubt 
sometimes whether we have added any- 
thing to life which adequately compen- 
sates for the obstacles which the modern 
world sets in the way of those passions 
for which the "progressive'' conditions 
of the nineteenth century offered so 
magnificent a field, such elemental pas- 
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sions as hate and greed and pride and 
lust. That is why that age presents 
to us so fascinating a spectacle/ 

*If they made so little progress, how was 
it they imagined they were progressing ? ' 

' In every community perpetual slight 
oscillations backwards and forwards are 
for ever taking place. In one age, for 
instance, people disdain to wear much 
clothing, and look upon those who wear 
such as weaklings or barbarians; in 
another they delight in wearing many 
clothes, and look upon those who wear 
few as indecent savages. In passing 
from one stage to another they were 
always conscious of an exhilarating feel- 
ing of "progress," no matter in which 
direction they were moving. Again, in 
some ages, women worked beside men 
in the open air, and disdained sedentary 
indoor occupations; a little later, and 
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they disdained open-air work, and pre- 
ferred sedentary occupations; later still, 
and an open-air life again became their 
ideal ; but these oscillations were always 
" progress,'' and there were always clever 
people who could give reasons in favour 
of the "progress,*" and rejoice over it, 
quite unaware that the "progress'' 
could be in either direction, and was 
merely due to that perpetual slight 
novelty, the continuous rhythmic vibra- 
tions in which life consists. They never 
seemed to understand that because the 
change occurred they called it "pro- 
gress"; they thought that the change 
occurred because they called it "pro- 
gress." Consequently there were always 
a few clever, wordy, very solemn people 
who talked a great deal about "pro- 
gress," and believed that "progress" 
depended upon their eloquence. In the 
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same way the little children of that 
age, when travelling in a railway train, 
would turn imaginary wheels with great 
energy and seriousness, persuading them- 
selves that they stopped the train and 
set it in motion again.'' 

'But if "progress^' was felt to be so 
important, these people must have been 
weighed down by a terrible feeling of 
responsibility. How relieved they must 
have been when they found that, after 
all, they made no difference ! ' 

' Well, I do not know whether it was 
a relief to them ; it may have been so 
to other people. In the nineteenth 
century they were so carried away by 
their own eloquence that they often 
never even waited for the oscillation of 
human affairs to take place when they 
announced a new phase of "progress,** 
but were contented with the oscillations 
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of their own eloquence. Thus, at one 
time a few eloquent people would say 
that all progress for women consisted 
in ignoring child-bearing and becoming 
as much as possible like men; then, 
again, other people, equally eloquent 
and solemn, arose, who said that for 
women nothing mattered but child- 
bearing. If they had taken the trouble 
to look at the statistics of childbirth, 
they would have seen that the processes 
of nature went on much the same, being 
dependent on other factors than their 
eloquence. They were happily intoxi- 
cated by their own eloquence, and it 
never occurred to them that the fate 
of the world was not depending on 
their efforts. — But I tire you by 
talking about this remote period, which, 
though interesting to some, is but 
a speck of time in the far past, and 
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of little concern to you who live in 
the present.' 

*0n the contrary, our conversation 
has been most instructive. That age 
has always been very repulsive to me; 
its ideals were so strange and inhuman. 
You have taught me that no age is so 
wholly ugly and insignificant as to be 
without a place in the development of 
the race or altogether wanting in human 
charm. In future I shall gaze on the 
beer-bottles with more tenderness; I 
shall see all those heroic struggles and 
emotions clinging around them ; I shall 
know, indeed, that a bottle is a fitting 
symbol of an age which, after all, has lefb 
behind it a memory of blood and tears. "^ 

'Shall we go up to the observatory 
before the moon rises ? ' 

' Your dislike to astronomy has not 
extended to our own time ? ' 
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' Astronomy is right now ; it was not 
so then. We can see it in proper per- 
spective because we have learned the 
value of human relationships and the 
place of the human arts and sciences. 
For primitive man the absorption in 
astronomy involved a wholly false per- 
spective. It is, of course, a truism to 
say that primitive man was, even on 
the scientific side, so absorbed in dreams 
and passions and imaginations, that it 
was only by going to the furthest 
extreme from the sphere of human 
affairs that he was able to forge a 
scientific method at all. It was never- 
theless wrong from the human point of 
view. The history of humanity is 
largely the history of wrong. But in 
this, as ever, we must remember that 
man — in the words of a poet greatly 
admired in the nineteenth century — 
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"did never wrong without just cause.*" 
Still it was wrong ; and it is only when 
the bases of human life are firmly laid 
that that immense devotion to the 
astronomic sciences which we see to-day, 
and the solar religious festivals which 
have played so large a part in many 
parts of the world, can have any true 
justification.' 

And as they passed up the slope, 
still discoursing on life and death, they 
heard the soft laughter of yoimg men 
and maidens among the trees, as it 
always has been, as it always will be, 
through the brief day of Manx's life on 
earth. 
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